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Art.I. France, by Lady Morgan, 
[ Art. concluded from p.127.] 


FreR having in our last number exhibited some very in- 
teresting specimens of the composition of Lady Morgan, 
and accompanied them by certain admonitions on her deficient 
accuracy, we are now to resume the subject, and to introduce 
our readers to one of the most interesting parts of the work, 
relative to | 
Men of Letters in France.— Lady M. reached Paris in time 
to have a final interview with several literary veterans, who 
since her return have bidden farewell to this transitory scene. 
Among them were Suard, the well known: translator of 
Robertson and Hume; and the Abbé Morellet, the friend of 
Diderot, Marmontel, and Rousseau, who was ninety years old 
when she visited him. Madame Cottin had expired some 
time before her arrival ; as had also Madame D’ Houdetot, who 
is so well known to the readers of Rousseau, and who had 
reached the age of eighty-eight. Lady M. had also an op- 
portunity of meeting several public characters who, though 
descending into the vale of years, are still healthy and 
vigorous; viz. Lally Tollendal, La Fayette, and the Abbé 
Gregoire: but her chief opportunity of seeing French literati 
occurred on the occasion of a public meeting of that great 
academical body, the Institute. 


‘ The black Brutus-heads of many of this learned body formed 
a singular contrast with their very fine and very studied dresses ; 
and, from my first view of this assembly, I was struck by a mould 
and physiognomy to menewand singular. A!l seemed picturesque or 
grotesque ; I never saw so many fine formed heads, so many marked 
and intelligent countenances; few were handsome, but the fea- 
tures of all were strongly chiselled, spirited, and animated. There 
was a sort of general personification of mind, extremely impressive 
to the stranger's eye; and, on this ocasion, one might almost say, 
** the body thought.” To me, however, all were strangers, for I 
was only a few days arrived in Paris; and I was indebted to a 
gentleman who sat near me for the names, and, occasionally, for 
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some little biographical anecdotes of the various distinguished 
persons ranged before me. He wasa middle-aged man, ofa keen 
sarcastic countenance, and a manner full of caustic pleasantry. He 
seemed amused by the strong impression made on me by a scene 
so calculated to interest, and volunteered his services with an air, 
that convinced me he consulted his own amusement as much as 
mine. I did not, however, suffer the privilege of asking questions 
to be idle, and took the first person on the first row of the acade- 
mical benches, as the object of my inquiry. The countenance of 
this person was calm and still, as sleeping infancy; his folded 
hands, and closing eyes, seemed not to belong to the place he 
occupied. ‘ Cependant,’’ (said my Cicerone, in reply to an ob- 
servation of this cast,) ‘ c'est M.Talleyrand, mats jamais visage ne 


Sut moins barométre !!” 


‘I pointed to another, —‘* Oh pour celui-la; c'est le Comte de 
Fontanes ; — toujours grand partisan de ce qu? existe.” 

‘ I asked the name of a third: — after some hesitation he re- 
plied, ** C'est, je crois, Baour Lormian—homme et poéte de cir- 
constance, habile 2 prévoir le jour d'une fete impériale, ou un anni- 
versuire royal.” 

‘ I was extremely curious to know the name of a person who, 
like the witches in Macbeth, seemed 


sé Not to belong to earth, 
But yet was of it, a 








seated above the academicians, and distinguished by a dress of 
blue and silver, covered (as I thought) with imperial bees, but 
which proved, however, to be royal lilies ; more remarkable stil! 
by an air of picturesque abstraction, and, though the flattered ob- 
ject of many a lady’s eye-glass, apparently self-wrapt and unat- 
tending. — “ Ah!” said my informant, brightening up, “ that is 
indeed a notable person; the last of the ‘ antiques croisés’ and 
noble pilgrims of Europe ; the solitary and unrivalled successor of 
the De Coucys, De Nesles, De Chatillons, and De Montforts. 
After having made the tour of the Mediterranean, and visited 
Sparta, and Rhodes, and Jerusalem ; Alexandria, and Cairo, and 
Carthage, and Cordova, and Grenada, and Madrid; and finally 
saluted the Ebro, he returned to his own country, bringing with 
him trophies of his piety, and testimonies of that useful spirit of 
research, which leads men to visit other nations, in order that 
they may enrich, enlighten, and benefit theirown. To use his 
own words, he returned, with a dozen of pebbles of Sparta, Argos, 
and Corinth ; a chaplet; a little bottle of the waters of Jordan; a 
phial of the waters of the dead sea; and a few reeds gathered on 
the banks of the Nile !!”— By this description I recognized M. 
Chateaubriand, whose “ Itinérazre” I had just finished.’ — 

‘ His Excellency, the Comte de Vaublanc, opened the sitting, 
by a discours, which was the genuine oration of a minister of 
state, proving that “ whatever 1s, is right,” and that the present 
happy position of France is the most favourable to the cultivation 
of arts, learning, and science. 

*‘ He 
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‘ He was answered by the Duc de Richelieu, as president of 
the sitting, in the same tone and tendency. On the subject of 
this reply, there is little to be said; but I could not help observ- 
ing, that the Duc de Richelieu has prevented his celebrated 
grandfather from being the last grand Seigneur Francais; for 
high blood and high birth were never more finely represented, 
than in the fine countenance, the noble aspect, and distinguished 
air of the present representative of that illustrative house. The 
Duc de Richelieu is, indeed, the very personification of nobility.’ 


The French, in consequence of the long war and inter- 
rupted communication with England, have been, till very 
recently, strangers to our late poetry, even that of Scott and 
Lord Byron; while we, in return, are equally unacquainted with 
the productions of poets of no mean repute among them, 
such as Parny, Le Gouvé, and Berchoux. We have in Lady 
M.’s second volume a long account (p. 343.) of Le Mercier, the 
dramatic writer; and his name is followed by one of greater 
notoriety, that of Polney; who is said to be closely engaged 
ina * History of Chronology” on a new and singular plan. 
Segur, the author of La Politique de tous les Cabinets de 
Europe, entered on public life as a diplomatist under 
Louis XVI., took a share in the latter part of the Revolu- 
tion, and preserved his honours on the first restoration of 
the Bourbons: but, having accepted office on Bonaparte’s 
return from Elba, he is now stripped of his official dignity, 
and devotes his time to literature and society. Denon, known 
by his description of Egypt, is also a literary veteran; having 
been first introduced to the French court above forty years 
ago, and having filled a diplomatic mission in Italy before 
the political tempest arose. It was after his return from ac- 
companying Bonaparte to Egypt that he received the ap- 
pointment of “ Director of the Museum,” which he found it 
necessary to resign on the second entry of the Bourbons, 
Pastoret is another of the comparatively small number who 
were initiated into public life before the Revolution. Hav- 
ing almost miraculously escaped the sword of the Jacobins, 
he has since held a mixed career of literature and politics. 

Madame de Genlis has of late lived so much in retirement, 
that Lady M. at first despaired of seeing her: but she was 
agreeably surprized on receiving an invitation to repair to the 
convent of the Carmelites, the retreat of Madame de G. 


¢ It was said to me in Paris, that Madame de Genlis had retired 
to the Carmelites, “* désabusée des vanités de ce monde, et des chi- 
meres de la célébrité.” I know not how far this may be true, but it is 
certain, that if she has done with the vanities of the world, she has 
by no means relinquished its refinements and tastes, even amidst 
the coldness and austerity of a convent. Her apartment might 
| Q 2 have 
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have answered equally for the oratory of a saint, or the boudoir-of 
a coquette. Her blue silk draperies, her alabaster vases, her fresh- 
gathered floweis, and elegant Grecian couch, breathed still of this 
world: but the large crucifix, (that image of suffering and humi- 
lity,) which hung at the foot of that couch ; the devotional books 
that lay mimgled with lay-works, and the chaplets and rosaries 
which hung suspended from a wall, where her lute vibrated, and 
‘which her paintings adorned, indicated a vocation before which 
genius lay subdued, and the graces forgotten.’ — 

* Of Mademoiselle d’Orléans, she spoke with maternal affection; 
as one in whom every feminine excellence was united. Of the 
Duke d’Orléans, she spoke not only with admiration, but with evi- 
dent pride; — and well shé might! A character, which has carried 
off the esteem of every country he has honoured by his residence; 
and whose intrinsic virtues, superior to the influence of all faction 
and party, have obtained the universal suffrages and respect of his 
_ ‘own, reflects a splendid credit on her, whose precepts had so great 
‘a share in his education. ‘ But,’’ said Madame: de Genlis, “ his 
inherent dispositions were so happy, that he owed almost every 
thing to nature.”’’ — 

© Madame de Genlis received me with a kindness, a cordiality, 
that had all the naiveté and freshness of youthful feeling, and youth- 
ful vivacity. There was nothing of age in her address or conver- 
sation; and vigour, animation, atone of decision, a rapidity of 
utterance, spoke the full possession of every feeling and every fa- 
culty; and I found her in the midst of occupations and pursuits, 
which might startle the industry of youth to undertake or to 
accomplish. 

‘ When I entered her apartment, she was painting flowers in a 

book, which she called her “ herbier sacré,” in which she was 
copying all the plants mentioned in the Bible. . She showed me 
another volume, which she had just finished, full of trophies and 
tasteful devices, which she called ’herbier de reconnaissance. ‘* But 
IT have but little time for such idle amusements,”’ said Madame de 
Genlis. She was, in fact, then engaged in abridging some pon- 
derous tomes of French Mémoires, in writing her ‘“ Journal de la 
Jeunesse,” and in preparing for the press her new novel “ Les 
Battuécas,” which she has since given to the world. 
_ © Her harp was nevertheless well strung and tuned ; her piano- 
forte covered with new music, and when I gave her her lute, to 
play for me, it did not require the drawing up a single string. All 
was energy and occupation. — It was impossible not to make some 
observation on such versatility of talent and variety of pursuits.— 
“Oh! this is nothing,” (said Madame de Genlis,) ‘ what I pride 
en on, is knowing twenty trades, by all of which I could earn my 
bread,”’ ” 


Lady Morgan never appears to suspect that there was any 
charlatanisme in the conversation of Madame de Genlis, or in 
the preparations made for her reception: but her admiration 
of her fair friend would have been not a little checked, could 
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she have previously read the memoirs.on which that lady was 
occupied at the time, and which we have had the painful duty 
of noticing in our last Appendix. (See p. 514.) 

State of Medical Practice in France. — It was with no com- 
mon share of interest that we perused the observations of Lad 
M.’s husband (Sir T. C. Morgan, M.D.) on a topic with 
which he is professionally conversant, and that we accom- 
panied him in an historical view of the comparative state of 
the healing art in France and in England. In surgery, the 
French of former days were coniessedly our superiors, the long 
wars of Louis XIV. having rendered the improvement of that 
science an object of great political importance: but, in the 
course of the last century, the study of surgery was followed 
up, both in England and Scotland, with an ardour and a per- 
severance which may, without partiality, be said to have 
turned the scale in our favour before the breaking out of the 
French Revolution. Since that period, the demand for 
surgical talents has been unhappily so great in both countries, 
that the science has advanced nearly pari passu ; and, if the 
French surgeons are in arrear with regard to particular im- 
provements commenced in England, nothing can surpass their 
sympathetic attention, their promptitude in operation, and 
their ingenuity in adapting to a specific purpose all the means 
which are at their disposal. With respect to medicine, the 
contrast is much greater; since in the two countries a total 
and fundamental difference exists in the mode of considering 
the principles of the science. The French live under a less 
unsteady climate; they are strangers to the complaints en+ 
gendered by a residence in the East or the West Indies; and 
they seldom injure their constitution by intemperance in food 
or drink. Their physicians are therefore adherents to the 
system called la medecine expectante ; a system which recom- 
mends a passive Course, and which considers the symptoms of 
disease as efforts of nature to overcome the source of the evil’: 
in consequence, they make little use of medicines, and merely 
study to favour efforts which they regard as having a natural 
tendency to recovery. They will not listen to the use of 
calomel in fever, or other diseases, in the way in which it 


is employed in Englandj and they consider febrile action ; ’ 
as essential to the return of health, and the application of / 


powerful medicines as disturbing the cause of nature. Blood- 
letting is also but little practised among them; although, from 
the frequency of consumption in France, it would be most 
important to study the practicability of arresting that dreadful 
disease in the outset. All this is radically different from the 
system followed on our side of the Channel ; where symptoms 
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of disease are regarded as the necessary consequences of injury 
received, and as frequently requiring to be stopped short by 
the application of strong remedies. So far are we yet 
from attaining perfection in any science, and so vianiatall is 
that of medicine in particular, that it would be presumption 
to attempt to decide in general terms on the comparative 
superiority of either system. 

The medical institutions at Paris for anatomy, physiology, 
botany, and chemistry, are on a most extensive scale; surgery 
and medicine are taught in common; and the hospitals for 
clinical patients are spacious and well attended. All these 
advantages, concentrated in one spot, should make the French 
the first medical men in Europe: but the want of an inde- 
pendent and steady exercise of intellect still keeps them at a 
great distance from the point at which they might otherwise 
arrive. ‘They can boast of few great discoveries either in 
medicine or in general science; and they must usually confine 
their claims for distinction to order and analysis in scientific 
works, or to gradual improvements on the discoveries of 
others. Their men of science are less disposed to contem- 
plate things as they are than as they ought to be: their 
physicians follow the course of medical practice which they 
find established ; and, instead of attempting innovation, they 
restrict the exercise of their powers to an accurate observation 
of phznomena. The love of system is also one of their pre- 
dominant characteristics: but the analysis of diseases, accord- 
ing to the texture of the parts in which they occur, is far from 
being sufficiently practical to become the basis of comprehen- 
sive conclusions; since one part of the body can scarcely be 
diseased without a simultaneous affection of another. Very 
few successful remedies have been obtained by deduction 2 
priort from scientific data ; they are the result of tradition, of 
personal experience, sometimes even of accidental application. 

Such are the doubts and difficulties in which, on a theoretic 
view, the comparative merits of either system are involved: 
but, when we come to practical results, there seems no longer 
any room for hesitation, the average loss of the hospitals of 
Paris being much greater than that which generally occurs in 
London. A mortality of one in six is by no means unusual in the 
former; while, with us, one in ten is considered (Vol. II. Ap- 
pendix iii. p. ci.) as a high average even in cases of fever. A 
French writer, who has published strictures on the remarks 
contained in this work, asserts that the disproportion in 
question is owing to the aversion of patients in France to 
repair to the hospitals until their malady has assumed a 
‘serious aspect; but this will not be accounted a sufficient ex- 
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planation of so great a difference. A part of it may be ascribed 
to the confined air of Paris, the crowded position of the 
buildings, and the want of the salutary influence of so wide a 
river as the Thames. 

Sir Charles Morgan has added three other appendices, treat- 
ing respectively of the state of Law, Finance, and Political 
Opinion in France. With regard to law, the general scope of 
the observations is to shew how necessary a total change had 
become at the zra of the Revolution, and that many of the 
existing evils are less the consequences of that dreadful con- 
vulsion than of the very backward state of things under the 
old monarchy. The remarks on juries (Vol. II. Appendix, 
pp. XXV. XXxill. xxiv.) will be read with considerable interest ; 
and we fully subscribe to the opinion that, however unfitFrench- 
men are to act the part of jurymen, their incompetency arises 
scarcely ever from a corrupt leaning or from indifference to 
the cause of justice, but from a disposition which makes them 
too open to pathetic appeals, and too ready to ascribe to 
accident those offences which are the result of premeditation. 
Sir Charles adverts (p. xlvi.) to the singular and, to us, most 
revolting practice of the judges receiving private visits from 
the parties to a law-suit: but he makes the significant addition 
that ‘it does not appear that, either before or since the Revo- 
lution, this practice gave rise to pecuniary abuse.’ 

The gratification with which we read Sir Charles M.’s 
observations on medicine and law was much lessened on 
turning to his last article on ‘ Political Opinion;’ where he 
shews a disposition (pp. cxxxiv. &c.) to receive with perfect 
confidence the reports current in the saloons of Paris; and to 
dwell (p. clxiv.) on documents composed under circumstances 
totally unfavourable to impartiality. In point of military 
calculation, he ranks very little higher than his fair partner, 
who speaks of the action of Montereau in 1814 (Vol. II. 
p. 301.) as a ‘great engagement.’ ‘These « nimadversions are 
doubly painful, inasmuch as the discovery of error in points 
with which the reader happens to be familiar has the effect of 
shaking his stock of faith-in others; and of warning him 
against allowing his credence to be gained by that bappy 
fluency cf language, and that capacity of generalizing, which 
Sir Charles evidently possesses. 

Reverting from this medico- political episode to the sprightly 
labours of Lady Morgan, which the nature of the topics in 
the appendages by her husband has induced us temporarily to 
quit, we find a chapter of great length given to the subject of 
tragedy, and to comments on Racine, Talma, Mademoiselle 
George, and the theatres of Paris. Our limits, however, do 
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not admit of commenting on this part of the book; and we 
turn from these amusing dramatic criticisms to passages which 
call for her Ladyship’s descriptive powers: an exercise in 
which she is particularly happy, her personages being (as it 
were) brought before the eyes of her readers. This talent is 
exemplified in a variety of cases, such as the account (Vol. I. 
p- 379.) of the déetiner and consequent excursion; and, in a 
more ludicrous manner, (Vol. I. p. 245.) in her description of 
a fantastic beau from our side of the Channel. We have a 
striking instance of it, likewise, in her farther account of 
the appearance of the quondam ruler of the French cabinet, 


M. Talleyrand. 


‘ I had frequently seen this celebrated personage, and future 
historical character, at court, upon other public occasions, in the 
bustle of processions, at the nuptial pomp of royalty, under the 
holy dome of Notre Dame, at the deepest tragedy, at the livelicst 
comedy, amidst the solemnity of the royal chapel, and the revelry 
of the feasting court — but I saw him always the same; cold, 
motionless ; not abstracted, but unoccupied; not absent, but un- 
moved ;—no tint varying the colourless view of his livid complexion, 
no expression marking its character on his passive countenance. 
His figure seemed the shell of a human frame, despoiled of its 
organic arrangements, or, if the heart beat, or the brain vi- 
brated, no power of penetration could reach the recesses of the 
one,.or guess at the workings of the other. From the mind of 
this man the world seemed contemptuously shut out — and if this 
most-impassible form and face indicated character or opinion, one’ 
would have thought, at the first glance, this is surely the being 
who has said, ** Speech was given to man to conceal his thoughts.” 
It seemed as if the intimacy of love, the confidence of friendship, 
the community of counsel, could never draw the mind to that 
countenance, which amidst all the vicissitudes, versatility, changes, 
and contrasts in the life of its owner, had never been 


« « A book, in which men read strange things.” 
It was indeed a book written in a dead language.’ 
Another curious example of her powers of portraiture is 


given in the interview of two antiquated nobles in the garden 
of the Tuileries. 


‘ They were distinguished by the most dramatic features of 


their class ;—the one was in his court dress, (for it was a levée- 
day,) and with his chapeau de bras in one hand, and his snuff-box 
in the other, he exhibited a costume on which perhaps the bright 
eyes of a Pompadour had often rested: the other was en habit mt- 
itaire, and might have been a spruce ensign, ‘ jolt comme un 
ceur,’’ at the battle of Fontenoy. Both were covered with crosses 
and ribbons, and they moved along under the trees; that had 
shaded their youthful gaillardise, with the conscious triumph of 
Moorish chiefs restored to their promised Alhambra. Their tele- 
graphic 
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graphic glasses communicated their mutual approach; and, ad- 
vancing chapeau bas, and shaking the powder from their ailes de 
pigeon, through a series of profound bows, they took their seat on 
the bench which I occupied, and began, “‘ les nouvelles 2 la main,” 
to discuss the business of the day. 

‘ A levée, a review, a procession, and the installation of the 
King’s bust, which in some remote town had been received with 
cries of * Vivé le roi, mille fois répétés,’? were the subjects which 
led to a boundless eulogium on the royal family. The speeches 
made by the King and the Duc de Berri to Count Lynch were 
themes of extravagant admiration. — ‘‘Ah mon Dieu, oui,’” (said 
the courtier,) ‘ voila bien nos princes! Et Pusurpateur, Monsieur 
le Général! a-t-il jamais parlé de la sorte?” — ** Comment, donc, 
Monsieur le Baron! vous nous parlefdu tyran? C'étoit un bour- 
reau de la rue St. Denis, duns toutes les fagons : Monsieur le Ba- 
ron, croyez bien que, si les jours du meilleur des Rois étaient menacés, 
nous lui ferions, de nous tous, un rampart de nos corps ; la.” 

‘“¢ Monsieur le Général,” (exclaimed the Baron, placing his little 
hat on three hairs of his toupet,) ‘‘ on n’a pas besoin d étre militaire 
pour penser ainsi.” Both now arose, in the exaltation of the mo- 
ment; the one shuffling towards the palace; the other hobbling 
to the Corps de Garde of the Cent Suisses.’ 


To these delineations, we must add the portrait of General 
la Fayette, whom Lady M. visited at his country-seat : 


‘ We found General La Fayette surrounded by his patriarchal 
family ; — his excellent son and daughter-in-law, his two daughters 
(the sharers of his dungeon in Olmutz) and their husbands; eleven 
grand-children, and a venerable grand-uncle, the ex-grand prior 
of Malta, with hair as white as snow, and his cross and his order 
worn, as proudly as when he had issued forth at the head of his 
pious troops, against the “‘ paynim foe,” or Christian enemy. Such 
was the groupe that received us in the salon of La Grange ; such 
was the close-knit circle that made our breakfast and our dinner 
party; accompanied us in our delightful rambles through the 
grounds and woods of La Grange, and constantly presented the 
~~ unity of family interests, habits, taste, and affections. 

‘ We naturally expect to find strong traces of time in the form 
of those, with whose name and deeds we have been long acquaint- 
ed; of those who had obtained the suffrages of the world, almost 
before we had entered it. But on the person of La Fayette time 
has left no impression ; not a wrinkle furrows the ample brow ; and 
his unbent and noble figure is still as upright, bold, and vigorous 
as the mind that informs it. Grace, strength, and dignity still 
distinguish the fine person of this extraordinary man: who, though 
more than forty years before the world, engaged in scenes of 
tng: and eventful conflict, does not yet appear to have reached 
his climacteric. Bustling and active in his farm, graceful and 
elegant in his salon, it is difficult to trace, in one of the most suc- 
cessful agriculturists, and one of the most perfect fine gentlemen 
that France has produced, a warrior and a legislator. e patriot, 
however, is always discernible. = | 
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* In the full possession of every faculty and talent he ever pos- 
sessed, the memory of M. la Fayette has all the tenacity of un- 
worn youthful recollection ; and besides these, high views of all 
that is most elevated in the mind’s conception. His convers- 
ation is brilliantly enriched with anecdotes of all that is celebrated, 
in character and event, for the last fifty years. He still talks with 
unwearied delight of his short visit to England, to his friend Mr. 
Fox, and dwelt on the witchery of the late Duchess of Devonshire, 
with almost boyish enthusiasm. He speaks and writes English 
with the same elegance he does his native tongue. He has made 
himself master of all that is best worth knowing, in English litera- 
ture and philosophy. I observed that his library contained many 
of our: most eminent authors upon all subjects. His elegant and 
well chosen collection of books, occupies the highest apartments 
in one of the towers ef the chateau; and, like the study of Mon- 
taigne, hangs over the farm-yard of the philosophical agriculturist. 
— ** I¢ frequently happens,” said M.la Fayette, as we were look- 
ing out of the window at some flocks, which were lowing beneath, 
“‘ it frequently happens, that my Merinos, and my hay-carts, dis- 
pute my attention with your Hume, or our own Voltaire.” 

‘ He spoke with great pleasure on the visit paid him at La 
Grange some years ago, by Mr. Fox and General Fitzpatrick. 
He took me out, the morning after my arrival, to show me a tower 
richly covered with ivy : — “ It was Fox,” he said, ‘* who planted 
that ivy! I have taught my grand-children to venerate it.” 


In calmly summing up the evidence respecting these in- 
teresting a Hc we must confess that the general result is less 
favourable to the fair author than the momentary impression 
suggested by particular passages. The fluency of her style, the 
vividness of her colouring, and the appositeness of the quo- 
tations taken from conversation, all concur to dazzle the 
reader in his rapid progress, and to create a disposition to 
bestow a degree of praise which will not stand the test of 
deliberate inquiry. 

Lady Morgan may be accused of wanting a staunch attach- 
ment to old English habits, and of a disposition to shew 
undue favour to France: but it is not on this account that we 
object to her work so much as for its frequent, we may almost 
say, its habitual inaccuracy. What else can we expect when we 
see confidence given (Vol. i. pp. 24. 113. 137- 145. 162. 252.) 
to allegations on the faith of anonymous pamphlets or fictitious 
conversations, with as much composure and confidence as if 
they rested on demonstrative evidence? ‘The book is con~ 
sequently intitled to only a cursory perusal; or, if the reader 
be desirous of treasuring up its contents in his memory, he must 
be prepared to make a variety of deductions from the literal 
import of the language. Again, though unsparing in a 
political sense to the ancienne’ noglesse, Lady M. ——— 
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the invitations which she received from them with scrupulous 
minuteness; and she gives a significant hint that few persons 
from our side of the water were so fortunately distinguished. 
She has a prodigious disposition to overflow with panegyric, 
and cannot mention even an Aide de Camp of Bonaparte with- 
out pronouncing him ( Vol. ii. p. 394.) to be ‘ one of the bravest 
and most gallant young officers in Europe.’ We must add, 
indeed, that the style is throughout inflated, and often un- 
suited to plain topics. In short, the whole required an 
attentive revisal, and the exclusion of a variety of exuberances 
in the text, as well as of all that is common-place in the 
extracts. Had this been done, the performance would have 
gained greatly, and would have exhibited not only the most 
lively but the most eloquent picture which has yet been given 
of the condition of France. 

With regard to religion, Lady M. seems a thorough con- 
vert to the doctrines of the revolutionary school; not only 
adverting in a ludicrous strain to the Pope, (Vol. i. p.279., and 
Vol. ii. p. 46.) but permitting her pages to be made a vehicle 
(Vol. ii. p. 235.) for expressions of a much more seriously re- 
prehensible nature. Voltaire is a great favourite with this indy, 
and no opportunity is lost of bringing forwards complimentar 
allusions to his memory. The following, however, is of a dif- 
ferent cast, and must have been not a little mortifying to the 
pride of a philosopher who considered himself as irresistible 
by either sex. 


‘On the death of Madame de Chiatelet, and in the first burst of 
his grief, Voltaire had an interview with the widowed husband, 
extremely affecting to both parties. Voltaire, on this occasion, 
ventured to beg back the ring, which Madame de Chatelet had 
always worn. ‘* You are not ignorant of the friendship which 
existed between us,” said the afflicted lover to the afflicted hus- 


band; ‘and that ring, so constantly worn, you are perhaps | 


already aware, contains my picture.” 

‘ « T have witnessed your friendship,” said the Marquis de 
Chatelet, “‘ and I know the ring you allude to. As you observe, 
she never parted with it; but, to confess the truth, it is not your 


‘picture that it contains! — that picture was instantly replaced by 


mine !’? The tears of Voltaire ceased to flow! he demanded proofs 
of this treason to triendship and to love. The ring was sent for, 
the secret spring was touched, the enamel flew open, and the 
picture of the young, the chivalresque St. Lambert stood con- 
fessed, in all the imposing superiority of youth and military glory. 


The philosopher closed the spring, and returned the ring to the 
mourning husband.’ 


The manuscript of the present volumes was, ready several 
months before the impression was struck off; and the lapse of 
time 
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time is charged by Lady M. in rather an angry tone to her 
publisher; who, in return, has no hesitation in retorting on 
her Ladyship, and comments somewhat uncourteously on the 
illegibility of her MS. He adds that the sum paid for the 
copy-right was so large as to require the pecuniary benefit 
derived from the sale of a French translation: —that Lady M. 
insisted that the version should be literal, but that this would 
have caused the immediate confiscation of the book in France; 
.— so that, after a farther delay, a translation has appeared with 
the omission of almost all the anti-royalist passages, and par- 
ticularly of those which include commendations of the late 
ruler of France. 

Lady M.’s work has given rise to the publication of various 
answers and essays in France; all of which indicate how un- 
fashionable the language of moderation is in politics, since 
they are marked by the same extremes for the royalist cause 


which she has displayed for that of the Revolution. : 





Art. If. Adelaide; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. Performed at 
the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Richard Sheil, Esq. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 4s.6d. Colburn. 1816. 


I* the dedication to this play, the author tells Miss O’ Neil 
that the part of his heroine was written for her. Let 
Hecuba, then, appreciate that which is addressed to Hecuba: 
but ‘ what is Hecuba to us, or we to Hecuba?” Are we to 
be told that a writer of tragedies has no ampler or nobler 
model before his eyes than one living actress, however excel- 
lent that actress may be; and are we to endure such an 
assurance? What is become of the pride and the inborn 
spirit of a poet, when he can be tamely contented to drag his 
Jaurels in the dust, because that dust is swept by the train of 
some favoured votary of Melpomene? ‘This’is indeed, at 
once, to resign his own high honours; voluntarily to descend 
into the comparatively low rank of histrionic imitation; and 
to give a pledge to his readers that nothing truly great (nzhil 
magnificum aut generosum) is to be found in the pages of a 
drama, written with an eye not only fixed exclusively on the 
stage, but rivetted on one theatrical favourite. Most punc- 
tually is this pledge redeemed in the play of Adelaide; and 
yet our regret at the failure of the author is greatly height- 
ened by the evidence with which’ he has furnished us, that, 
with juster views and loftier aims, he might have produced a 
very different tragedy. In Adelaide we find a positive pro- 
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mise of something yet to come *, of better taste, in maturer 


years; of more extensive knowlege, after improving oppor- 


tunities; of firmer, clearer, and more decided genius in some 
second attempt. On one point we are particularly pleased to 
be able to dwell with considerable approbation. Mr. Sheil is 
not so much bitten as several of his contemporaries with the 
Palaio-mania, or raving fondness for antique phraseology, but 
really does often write as a Briton of the 19th century 
may naturally write; and it is not a necessary consequence of 
any false theory of language in this author, that his imagin- 
ation should be obscured, his vigour enfeebled, his genius 
altogether constrained, by the imitation of any man, or set of 
men, born two or more centuries ago. ‘That a stiffness, an 
aukwardness, and a pedantry, occasionally cling to Mr. 
Sheil, is, we think, unfortunately manifest: but it is not the 
modern-antique affectation which has infected him. He is 
bombastic, but it is not the bombast of antient Pistol, nor 
the bravado of Bobadil. He is conceited, but not cross- 
gartered like Malvolio. He is feeble, but it is the legiti- 
mate and genuine feebleness of a modern novel-writer, cele- 
brating the “ gilded vanes of Vancenza,” or weeping over the 
distresses of the emigrant “ Hubert de Sevrac.” This last 
recollection brings us directly to Adelaide and her story. 

She is the daughter of the emigrant Count St. Evremont, 
and of Madame his wife. She ‘ combines beauty, innocence, 
and feeling :’ but alas! she is privately , married, as she her- 
self supposes, though dishonourably deceived, as it eventually 
appears, by Count Lunenberg. This truly modern hero, 
who, under pretence of marriage, has inveigled a high-born 
virtuous female into his contemptible snares, is, according to 
the author’s showing, a sort of glorious mixture of resistless 
ambition and 7rresistible love, which we, of colder wits, can 
barely understand. ‘The result of his accursed union with a 
being so worthy of a better fate may easily be foreseen. She 
takes poison; and Lunenberg dies, as he ought, by the hand 
of Albert her brother, but not as he ought in just agreement 
with his preyious villainy, by running on the sword of his 
antagonist. Thus a false splendor and a seductive gene- 
rosity are thrown around the character of a villain in his last 
moments. That the worst characters often have a portion of 
some virtue in their nature is sufficiently evident; and that the 





* How that promise has been kept our readers will discover in 
the subsequent review of ‘“‘ The Apostate,” another theatrical 
bantling of Mr. Sheil’s production, surprisingly adopted and sup- 
ported by the parish of St. Paul’s, Covent-Garden. 
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mass of mankind is of a very mixed moral description is also 

_certain: but’ we must contend against that fatal modern art of 
leaving favourable impressions on the spectators of the ez- 
piring hour of a scoundrel. *% Let a dog die like a dog” may 
be a coarse maxim, but it would be a very salutary piece of 
advice for some of our popular poetical moralists. We do | 
not accuse Mr. Sheil of this dangerous sort of morality in 
general, nor of any degree of this deceitful popularity: 
but the last speech of Lunenberg holds out hopes which, 
after his infamous conduct, must be as destructive (if adopted 
by the audience, which is too probable,) of all sound princi- 
ite and useful moral effect as the reprieve in ‘“* The Beggars’ 
Opera.” Let our readers judge, and only remember that 
this speech is made by that very mean person himself who 
confessed, a few scenes earlier in the play, as follows: 


‘ Lunenberg (to. Adelaide). 


‘ I lured thy unsuspecting innocence, 
And, with a semblance of religious rites, 
Abused thy trust, and plunged thee into shame.’ 
Act ill. 8c. 3, 
‘ Lunenberg (to Adelaide). Actv. sc.t. 


. Still is there hope, 
Of PURE AND HALLOWED happiness.’ 





‘ Lunenberg (dying). 


‘ Thou hast freed me : 
And whatsoe’er thou art, I thank thee for it. 
How sweet a lethargy comes on my soul ! 
The blood that rioted now ebbs apace, 
And passion’s torrent stagnates. Adelaide! 
Where art thou, Adelaide? This gushing life 
Is all that I can give, in reparation 
Of all the wrongs I’ve done thee. 
We shall lie down together in the grave, 
And when the sound of heaven shall rouse the dead, 
We shall awake in one another’s arms. 
Speak to me: let the voice of Adelaide 
Still breathe its sweetness on my deafening ear. 
My eyes cannot endure the glare of light ; 
But I will cast a last long look of love, 
And gaze my soul away. Where is thy hand? 
I'll lay it near my heart. Oh, Adelaide! ( Dies).’ 


The effect of the concluding speech of the hero in the 
novel of Clarissa Harlowe is, .we presume, very different 
from the foregoing. When will our authors again attempt ‘to 
set the passions on the side” of exalted and suffering virtue? 
When will the noble, enlightened, ¢ru/y generous few be = 
models; 
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models; and not the imperfect mass, nor the vicious monsters 
whom they are so preposterously fond of selecting out of it, 
and adorning with all the tenderness of German sensibility 
and all the prolixity of German dullness ? 

We have been thus necessarily severe on the present drama: 
but still we would in some degree adopt the author’s example, 
and, with less impropriety than he has committed, leave at 
parting the most favourable impression of his poetical powers 
that we can produce. We shall, therefore, transcribe a speech 
of Adelaide, to which we have no doubt that her represent- 
ative did more than justice. 


‘ Adel. You never loved me. (Weeping.) 
And you are come to triumph o’er my sorrows ; 
To sinile upon the ruin you have made; 

To part —— what! part! what! never see thee more ! 
To know, while thus you strain me to your bosom, 
That I must never feel its pulse again. 

But be it so: renounce me, Lunenberg, 
Renounce, abandon me. I'l weep indeed, 
And oh! there was a time when Adelaide 
Would not have wept in vain ; but if my tears, 
And if the breaking of this wretched heart 
Can yield thee joy, I will not murmur at it. 
I'll lose thee for thyself: go Lunenberg, 
Pursue ambitiou’s meteor. 

Yet grant me this, it is an humble prayer, 

Will you not sometimes think of Adelaide ? 
There is a place among the whitening tombs 
Where first I heard thy words of tenderness 
And listened to perdition: when I’m dead, 

As speedily I shall be, let my grave 

Be very humble in that mournful spot. 

I pray thee sometimes visit it at eve : 

And when you look upon the fading rose 

That grows beside a pillar down the aisle, 
And watch it drooping in the twilight dews, 
Then think of one who bloomed a little while, 
E’en as that sickly rose, and bloomed to die.’ 





Art. III. The Apostate ; a Tragedy, in Five Acts; as perinmen 
at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Richard Sheil, Esq. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 3s. Murray. 1817. 


‘6 Non hac, O Palla! dederas PROMISSA —” 


N° such was the promise of Mr. Sheil, in his preceding 

play of Adelaide. Amid many puerilities, we thought 
that we discovered, in that drama, a. degree of better taste 
than ‘that which had marked the late efforts of the author’s 
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dramatic rivals:-but, whatever gleam of sunshine may have been 
afforded by “ Adelaide,” it has effectually set in darkness 
through the pages of ‘ The Apostate.’ It breaks forth, indeed, 
now and then, with a fitful expiring ray in the earlier scenes 
of the tragedy: but it is closed, long before the termination 
of the drama, in uninterrupted clouds and vapours. 

At all events, we had hoped that Mr. Sheil would have 
been free from the bombastic tumour and Germanized sensi- 
bility of his brother-dramatist, Mr. Maturin. Alas! thecon- 
tagion has reached Ireland; and, instead of the free, natural 
effusions of that land of struggling genius and indignant 
liberty,. we have the hackneyed, adulterous, foreign pathos 
and false sublime which have, for nearly twenty years, dis- 
graced the whole range of our poetry, and have especially 
infected the stage. We shall not continue to waste the advice 
which we have repeatedly offered on this subject; we shall no 
longer point out, with hopeless earnestness, the language 
and the versification of Otway and of Southern (judiciously 
selected) to the imitation of our theatrical writers ; and we 
shall cease to attempt to deter them from the introduction of 
extravagant feelings and characters in the English drama. 
‘The evil, we suppose, must exhaust itself; and the recoil of 
truth and nature will then be as rapid as it is now unexpected. 
Let us confidently await the auspicious period; and meanwhile, 
in this age of the abuse of natural talent, in this age of impa- 
tient, hasty, and incorrect composition, when an author can 
have so little proper and dignified feeling as to suffer his play 
to be printed from the mutilations of the prompter’s book *, 
(without even indicating the remedy of the barbarisms there 
introduced,) in such an age, we say, let us be contented with 
briefly denouncing the various examples of bad composition 
which incessantly assail us ; and disdain to enter into any pro- 
tracted argument with a race of writers who are either unable 
or unwilling to amend. 

Violating the French rule of “ beginning with the begin- 
ning,” and not even adopting the Horatian canon of rushing 
into the middle of the subject at once, we shall commence our 
cursory criticisms on Mr. Sheil’s ‘ Apostate’ by an extract from 
the very last scene of the play ; by a transcript, indeed, of the 
concluding speech. We do this from a desire to shew the 
striking similarity between the finale of the drama before us, 
and that of Mr. Maturin’s tragedy of Manuel. (See our 
Number for August:last.) As these rival plays have been 





‘ * The metre will be occasionally found incomplete, as the 


play is published from the prompt-book.’ Author's Preface. 
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coevally famous at each of the Royal theatres, it is but fair to 
jet our readers see what the audience has been admiring at 
Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden in the year 1817, and of how 
kindred a feather are the birds which have here flocked toge- 
ther! We beg to request that a reference may be made to 
the concluding speech in “ Manuel,” quoted in our review of 
that work ; and that then the subjoined passage may be Jaid 
alongside of it, in fair comparison : 


© Mal. Remove the body. — Poor distracted wretch, 
I pity thee! Uplift that bleeding corse, 
And bear it from the dungeon. 
Flor. No, you shall not — 
You shall not tear me hence — No! — never! never! 
He is my lord! — my husband! — Death! —’twas death! — 
Death married us together ! — Here I will dig 
A bridal bed, and we'll lie there for ever ! 
I will not go! — Ha! you may pluck my heart out, 
But I will never go. — Help! — help ! — Hemeya! 
They drag me to Pescara’s cursed bed, — 
They rend the chains of fire that bind me to thee! 
Help ! —help! — ( She dies.) 


Have our readers observed the parallel? Are they satisfied 
with these specimens of extravagant violence and unpitiable 
insanity? Have they compared the 


‘ Ha! you may pluck my heart out,’ 
of the /ady in the Apostate, with the 
‘“‘ his heart’s blood hisses in the flame,” 


of the gentleman in Manuel? If so, let them turn fiom this 
scene of disgust, for one moment, to the touching yet energetic 
close of Isabella ; and let them blush for their contemporaries. 

As in the drama of Manuel “ a deep UNNATURAL Stillness sits 
brooding on the night,” so in the Apostate ‘ a strong UNNa- 
TURAL light streams o’er the dark: but that there should 
be a similar want of nature in these two performances is exactly 
what the preceding extract would lead us to expect. , This 
aiming at something out of the common way,. something 
beyond and grander than nature, has been the stumbling- 
block of a thousand ephemeral writers. ‘The scene of both the 
plays is.in Spain; .and we should think that the list of Penin- 
sular subjects’ was “now nearly exhausted. Our theatres, 
winter: and*summer, have fed on such themes for several 
seasons ; and \really the state of affairs in Spain is at present 
so thoroughly revolting to every mind of common intelligence, 
and.to every heart of manly feeling, that, unless in the shape 
of a satire, we do not wish to see it represented, We must 
Rey. Noy. 1817. R not 
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not omit to agree with Mr. Sheil, completely, in the following 
sentiment: that ‘ it would be a very strange delicacy, indeed, 
were the author to spare the guilt, the ferocity, and the base- 
ness of Philip, out of respect to such a man as the present king 
of Spain !’ 

The story of the Apostate is the old story of a contest be- 
tween love and patriotism; and we cannot help thinking that 
the attachment of the Christian heroine to her Moorish lover 
(who, indeed, renounces his faith to oblige her,) is sometimes 
expressed in rather an injudicious manner. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the transcendent talents of the actress who represented 
Florinda (Miss Q’Neil) may have obviated all such ideas on 
the stage. We allude, among other instances, to such ex- 
pressions as the subjoined : 


‘ Florinda. Oh, Hemeya! 
Speak as thou wilt, thou canst not take away 
The tender pleasure of beholding thee.’ 


Desdemona, we believe, does not so often allude to her 
delight in beholding Othello; nor does Othello call on her to 
contemplate his Moorish countenance with so much compla- 
cency : 

‘ Hemeya. Oh misery !— My Florinda, look upon me ! 


Florinda. Yes, I will look upon thee, and perhaps 
Shall never look again.” 


So also before : 
‘ Nay, think, my Lord, 
Can I behold his face, and not exclaim 
This is the man who sav’d me "’ 
Again ; 
* I will look on thee, Hemeya!’ 


Surely, this is all objectionable, and at the least unne- 
cessary: but, whatever opinion may be formed on that 
subject, no power of enunciation or of acting can redeem such 
flatness and familiarity as the following : 


‘ Florinda. This is too much for any mortal creature ! 


a line which, certainly, would be much more appropriate to 
one of Fielding’s burlesque tragedies, than to a drama that is 
intended to be serious. 

When we recommend to our play-wrights the style of sheen 
thetic authors whom we have already mentioned, as their model, 
we are far from meaning this recommendation to extend to all 
their freedoms and colloguialities of language. .Such contrac- 
tions as don’t,” &c. ought to be banished from tragedy ; 
which, at the same time, needs not be too stately because 4 is 
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free from vulgarisms. Mr. Sheil admits the licence here for- 


‘bidden; and numerous other. licences, which a more correct 


writer would avoid, are dispersed through the Apostate, though 
they are not altogether so offensive as the bombastic and coarse 
hyperbole which disgraces the concluding speech already 
quoted. Yet a similar grossness and violence may be remarked 
in another scene. Florinda is supposed to see Hemeya under 
the torture, and she exclaims, with more of the horrible than 
the pathetic, 

‘ Lo! they wrench his heart away, 

They drink his gushing blood — Oh God! Oh God!’ 


We close our short examination of this very imperfect play 
with an extract of a more poetical nature. This is a species of 
justice to which Mr. Sheil has stronger claims than Mr. Ma- 
turin; because, although the former author has now approx- 
imated to the manner of the latter much more closely than he 
did at first, we yet discover in him that simpler and chaster 
style of writing which belongs to a more regulated taste, and to 
a more classical turn of mind. Perhaps one of the best spe- 
cimens, although far from a perfect example, of such a style 
in the Apostate, is afforded by the following passage, with 
which we shall take leave of the subject : 


‘ Flor. - Can I feel 
The pleasures of existence, — can I breathe 
The morning air, or see the dying day 
Sink in the western sky, — can I inhale 
The rose’s perfume, or behold the lights 
That shine for ever in yon infinite heaven, — 
Or can I taste one joy that nature gives 
To this, our earthly tarrying place, — nor think 
That ’tis to him I owe each little flower 
I tread on in life’s bleakness ? 

E’en now I place my hand upon my heart, 

And as it throbs, there is a voice within 

That tells this throbbing heart it would be still, 
Were not Hemeya brave. — This is my father.’ 








The prologues and epilogues to this play and to Manuel are 
unworthy of notice. Though they are free from that mixture 
of familiar and pompous language whish offends us in the 
dramas themselves, they have an insipidity and a nothingness 
which are original evenin the long and dull catalogue of such 
compositions. ! 
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Art. IV. The Connection between the Sacred Writings and the 
Literature of Jewish and Heathen Authors, particularly that of 
the Classical Ages, illustrated, principally with a View to Evi- 
dence in Confirmation of the Truth of, Revealed Religion. . By 
Robert Gray, D.D. Prebendary of Durham and of Chichester, 
and Rector of Bishop-Wearmouth. 8vo. pp. 770. 18s. Boards. 
Rivingtons. 1816. 


T? collect from Heathen and Jewish writers those passages 
which confirm the truth of scriptural history is an im- 


portant part of the office of a defender of Revelation. As 


these coincidences must have been casual and involuntary, 
they carry a degree of conviction which the testimony of those 
who are engaged by birth or interest in the profession of Ju- 
daism or of Christianity can never boast; and the sceptic is 
justly accused of inconsistency when he denies to the authority 
of Heathen historians, confirming the truth of Scripture, that 
belief which he reposes in them on any other subject. Ac- 
cordingly, instances of this agreement have been anxiously 
collected by the advocates of Revelation, from the time at 
which the Jews first began to defend their own antiquity and 
the divine origin of their institutions against the reflections of 
the Heathens; and an accumulating mass of evidence of this 
kind, real or supposed, has been transmitted to us, which in 
its present state needs selection much more than addition. 
The part of it that relates to Christianity, being derived from 
a = at which history is more authentic and distinct, easily 
admits a separation of all that is solid from all that is fanciful 
or false; and the labours of a series of critics, terminated and 
crowned by those of Lardner, have discriminated truth from 
forgery, and placed the real Jewish and Heathen testimonies 
in their full and irresistible light. ‘The case is very different 
with regard to the proofs drawn from profane history and 
literature to confirm the truth of the Old Testament. ‘The 
subject, as not being so immediately connected with our own 
faith, has attracted less attention ; and, from the remoteness of 
the period, the imperfection and confusion of profane history 
itself when we ascend more than five centuries above the 
Christian era, and the difficulty of ascertaining the origin of 
the theology and philosophy of the Heathens, this branch of 
the evidences of Revelation remains in a very unsatisfactory 
state. It will readily be believed that former writers have 
erred here by too great facility in admitting unexamined ar- 
Z ; and that he, who wishes to present the world with 
~#‘body of evidence which will stand the test of inquiry, must 

not cortent himself with copying and compiling from his pre- 
decessors, 
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decessors, but must exercise sober scepticism and rigid exa- 

mination on every part of their works. : 
The treatise now under our consideration is not much cal- 
culated to supply the great defect of preceding authors on this 
subject, viz. the want of a judicious estimate of the force of 
their proofs. Dr. Gray is a man of industry and piety, but 
by no means of a philosophical mind; and he has generally 
excused himself from the labour of investigating the authen- 
ticity of doubtful documents, or the reality of supposed coin- 
cidences, Few of the groundless fancies of former writers are 
excluded by him, while the reveries of Bryant and others 
have led him still more to encumber the discussion by the 
allegation of their imaginary discoveries as matters of fact. 
An argument constructed of such materials resembles a build- 
ing in which one course is of massy stone and another of 
loose rubble, and of which the solid part is sure to fall from 
the instability of that with which it has injudiciously been 
united. Speaking of Orpheus, he says, (p. 367.) * Forming 
our opinion of him from what is quoted by ancient writers, 
and not attempting to discriminate what is genuine from what 
?$ spurious, we may consider him as having discovered and 
published some intimations of revealed truth, amidst the de- 
Jusions of polytheism.’ Of what value, we would ask, can 
the Orphic verses be to Dr. Gray’s argument, when it is not 
ascertained whether they were the work of a poet older than 
Homer, or a Pythagorean philosopher, or a Christian, as- 
suming the name of Orpheus to give the greater force to his 
testimony against Paganism? This is far from being the only 
instance in which we have to remark, in Dr. Gray’s work, the 
want of that careful investigation of the evidence which he 
produces; and without which it is impossible to accompany 
him with any conviction in his application of it to the support 
of his cause. The arrangement, according to which the co- 
incidences between Jewish and Heathen writers and ‘Scripture 
are produced in the first half of the volume, and an account 
ef these writers is given in the second, should (as it seems to 
us) have been inverted: we should have first learnt the cha- 
racter and quality of the witnesses, and then have heard their 
depositions ; and in this way much clearness would have been 
gained and much repetition spared. Dr. Gray’s style also is 
trequently deficient in that distinctness and precision, which 
are the first requisites of such a manual as this. Speaking of 
the doctrines of Revelation which are to be seen scattered amid 
the works of the Heathens, he says, ‘ Some glittering frag- 
ments are every where to be found, and if in many instances 
the origina] brightness of the substance has been so much in- 
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injured by length of time, as to be with difficulty distinguished 

from amidst the rubbish, we know how liable to be discoloured 

such scattered materials are, when their real value is not un- 

derstood.’ Not to mention that it would have been far better 

to have expressed the sentiment simply than metaphorically, 

we must observe that the metaphors of this passage are vague 

and incongruous: mere length of time can never impair the 

brightness of truth; glittering fragments of ore in a mine are 

not in any sense materials; uor has man’s ignorance of their 

value any effect on their colour. A similar vagueness of ex- 

pression prevails in the ensuing passage: * The Assyrians 

and Egyptians may be allowed to stand upon an equal basis of 
antiquity with the descendants of Abraham, or even upon a 

higher foundation as flourishing nations: but the dispersion of 
mankind from the East and the emigration of colonies from 

Asia to Europe must lead us to trace the descent of different 

people in the line of regular procession, and to place the pre- 

tensions of the Grecians below any ground of contest for equa- 

lity in point of antiquity with the Hebrews.’ (P.y.) Under what 

a multitude of ill-chosen words is the meaning of this sentence 

buried! The most dry and and inharmonious style would be 

preferable to an attempt at fine writing by means of such 
werbiage. 

The second chapter treats on the remains of Chaldean his- 
tory which confirmed the sacred accounts. Berosus is the 
first author to whom Dr. G. refers; and we ar?2 told that 
‘ his history was esteemed of high authority by the Orien- 
talists and Greeks.’ One remark forces itself on us with re- 
spect to this author, and several others whose works are known 
to us only through the medium of Josephus and the Christian 
Fathers; viz. that their coincidences with Scripture are be- 
yond comparison more numerous and definite than any which 
we find in those historians whose works we can consult at the 
first hand. The silence of Herodotus is not wonderful, be- 
cause he lived before the Jews were so widely diffused as they 
afterward became, and before their sacred books were made 
accessible by translation: but let us take the instance of Dio- 
dorus. He speaks at some length of the antiquities and insti- 
tutions of the Jews, and was acquainted with the principal 
circumstances relative to each, though he has given to them 
that unfavourable turn which might be expected from an ad- 
versary. His knowlege of them is, however, of that general 
kind, to which an historian who did not believe the divine 
origin of their religion would naturally confine himself: but 
some of the authors quoted by Josephus and Eusebius are as 
familiar with the Jewish history as if it were that of their own 
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nation, and speak of patriarchs and prophets in language 
which could scarcely have proceeded but from one who was a 
believer in Judaism. We do not say that these circum- 
stances prove unfaithfulness in the writers who have preserved 
these testimonies, but they certainly prevent us from feelin 
fully satisfied with them. A less striking coincidence would 
have been much more convincing: for even if Abydenus, 
Eupolemus, Artapanus, &c. really wrote what is quoted from 
them, they must have derived it from the Jewish Scriptures, 
and consequently are not independent witnesses. 

Chapter iii. is devoted to Zoroaster and the religion of the 
antient Persians. Having observed, not very elegantly nor 
correctly, that ‘as there are many persons of this name, 
much confusion has been introduced in the discussions con- 
cerning the age in which he lived.’ Dr. Gray decides him to 
have been the contemporary of Hystaspes the father of Darius, 
and to have borrowed his most remarkable doctrines from the 
Jews of the Captivity. — The author’s account of the Zend- 
Avesta, the supposed code of Zoroaster’s laws and doctrines, is 
very imperfect and unsatisfactory. ‘The name does not, as he 
alleges, denote a fire-kindler, nor allude to the custom of rub- 
bing two pieces of cane together as practised by the antient Per- 
sians. Avesta signifies ‘ the word,” z.e. of Zoroaster or of 
Ormuzd, speaking by him. Hyde, who was ignorant of the 
language in which .the book is written, supposed the title to 
be partly Arabic and partly Chaldaic, and changed the ortho- 
graphy to Zend-va-esta, in order to favour the arbitrary and 
improbable etymology which Dr. Gray repeats. Zend means 
living, and the name appears to have been tranferred from the 
‘‘ living word” to the language in which it was conveyed. 
The publication of Anguetil du Perron, who undertook a 
voyage to Guzzerat in order to obtain from the Parsis a copy 
of this sacred book, is pronounced by Dr. Gray, (who has 
evidently never seen it,) on the authority of Richardson, to 
bear palpable marks of forgery. He appears to know nothing 
of the controversy which the Zend-Avesta has excited on the 
Continent; and this is the more remarkable because some ac- 
count of it may be found in Mr. Butler’s Hore Biblica. The 
— of that book was severely attacked by Professor 

einers, and, according to the opinion of the most competent 
judges, successfully defended by Kleuker. This last author pub- 
lished at Riga, from 1776 to 1783, a German translation of the 
work of Anguetil; and of his papers in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy, as well as the Abbé Foucher’s papers on the religion of 
the Bec followed by an Appendix of his own, in which 
the whole question has received the most ample and learned 
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investigation. We do not mean, in course, to say that he 
has proved the “ living word” to have proceeded from the 
lips of Zoroaster, exactly as it appears in the Zend-Avesta: 
but that he has shéwn that this volume has been received from 
time immemorial both by the Ghebers of Persia and the Parsis 
of Guzzerat, as the canonical code of their doctrines, ritual}, 
and forms of prayer; and that the arguments adduced to ma- 
nifest that it is a modern forgery are unfounded. In_ this 
country, we believe, Anquetil and his work have generally 
been classed with George Psalmanazar and his history of 
Formosa; chiefly owing to the severe letter addressed to him 
by Sir William Jones on its first appearance. Our great 
Orientalist had been provoked by some reflections which An- 
quetil had thrown out against the learned men of Oxford, who 
had not treated him as his consummate vanity led him to ex-. 
pect, when he made a journey thither to compare his Indian 
MSS. with those that are deposited in the Bodleian. ‘The 
production, however, is unworthy of Sir Wm. Jones, and 
was characterized by the Baron de Grimm much more justly 
than he was aware, when he pronounced it to be * worthy of 
Voltaire ;’— a description which very well expresses the live~ 
liness of its sarcasm and the superficial quality of its argument. 
Richardson, it is true, has also declared against it: but, what- 
ever may be the Oriental learning of this author, his judge- 
ment on a point of historical criticism will not be very highly 
valued by those who recollect that, on the authority of the 
broken and fabulous annals of Persia, he would deny the rea- 
lity of the most strongly attested facts of Grecian history. In- 
deed, the single circumstance that the real Zend-Avesta is 
written in a language which, like the Sanscrit and the Bali, 


has long been extinct, and is preserved only -by the sacred’ 


writings which are composed in it, is sufficient to prove that 
it can be no modern forgery. The existence of an individual 
Zoroaster appears to us, after all, exceedingly questionable ; 
the accounts which have come down to us are wholly irrecon- 
cileable with each other in point of chronology, geography, 
and historical circumstances ; and the most cautious critics are 
obliged to suppose that there were two eminent persons of this 
name : —.a gratuitous hypothesis, similar to those which have 
given a triple Sardanapalus and a double Minos to Assyrian 
and Grecian history. .This, however, is of little importance ; 
the Institutes of Menu are equally valuable as a picture of 
Indian legislation and belief, though the historical existence 
of Menu be quite uncertain ; and the Zend- Avesta loses nothing 
of its interest as a document for. the history of language and 
of philosophical and religious opinion, though it be not = 
+ wor 
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work of Zoroaster, but only an acknowleged system of the 
doctrine attributed to him. It is even capable of a valuable 
application to the argument of Dr. Gray’s book. If, instead 
of repeating the groundless tales of Zoroaster having mentioned 
Joseph, Moses, and Solomon, and transcribing the Psalms of 
David, —things of which not a vestige occurs in the real Zend- 
Avesta,—hehad compared the slavish principles of government, 


the absurd estimate of the morality of actions, and the * vain 


repetitions” of the Median prophet, with the institutions of 
Moses and the ethical and devotional books of the Old Testa- 
ment, he might have deduced from the contrast as strong art 
argument for the superiority of the Jewish system, as Priestley 
has derived from a comparison of it with the Institutes of 
Menu. 

The two succeeding chapters relate to the Phoenicians and 
the -Egyptians. The chapter on the Pheenicians is chief 
occupied with the fragments of Sanchoniatho; and that which 
treats on the Egyptians might have been made very important 
and interesting, if the author had compared their religious 
doctrines and civil institutions with those of the Jews, in order 
to shew where they resemble and where differences had been 
purposely introduced into the Jewish system to prevent an 
assimilation between the people. ‘ The Egyptians themselves,’ 
he observes, ‘ from the earliest times must have been awfully 
impressed with the religious communications imparted to the 
Israelites, and with the miraculous sanctions by which they 
were confirmed ; and they endeavoured afterwards to imitate 
their customs, as the high priest or archon wore suspended 
from his neck an ornament of sapphire-stone, on which was 
engraven an image called Truth, with the eyes closed.’ This 
is a specimen of the manner in which Dr. G. weaves together 
a fact and his own interpretation of it, and relates both in the 
same affirmative tone. The reader will meet with nothing to 
make it probable that the image of truth, worn by the pre- 
sident of the tribunal, was borrowed from the Urim and 
Thummim, since the direction to put it into the high priest’s 
breast-plate was not given till after the Israelites had quitted 
Egypt. If any connection subsists between them, it is much 
more likely (as Marsham and Spencer maintain) that the 
Urim and Thummim was borrowed from Egypt.— In the 
next paragraph we are told, without reference to any authority, 
that it was related in the books of the priests that an Egyptian 
was killed by the words of Moses.. A few pages farther on, 
(78.) we are informed that ‘ Manetho was an Egyptian writer 
conversant with the Greek language, who professed ‘to have 
compiled his chronjcle faithfully trom the Scriptures ;’ an ex- 
| traordinary 
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traordinary profession on the part of a priest of Heliopolis, 
For this, too, no reference is given: but the source of the 
error may be found in Josephus, Cont. Ap. i. 14. Teypage 
yup Eddrads gavn thy marpiov ioropsav, éx te tw iepdv, ws Onow 
atros, petappacas. ‘This is rendered by Hudson “é sacris in- 
terpretatus libris :” but we earnestly recommend future editors 
to adopt into their text the rendering of his margin, ‘ é sacer- 
dotum annalibus,” and thus to prevent the aukward accidents 
which may happen to those who read Josephus in the original 
Latin. Yet we are not sure that*even thus Dr. Gray will be 
safe, seeing that he translates a passage from Lactantius in the 
following manner: (p.16.) * Hystaspes, an ancient king of 
Media Rss whom the river Hydaspes took its name, and 
whom he states to have committed to memory a dream under 
the interpretation of a prophet,’ &c. Surprized that any man 
should employ himself in committing dreams to memory, we 
turned to the original De Vité Beatd, vii.15. ‘** Hystaspes — 
admirabile somnium, sub interpretatione vaticinantis pueri, ad 
memoriam posteris tradidit.” What this antient king there- 
fore did was to put his dreams on record for the benefit of pos- 
terity ; a practice in which, unfortunately, he has had too 
many imitators. 

In the eighth chapter, ¢ On the Intercourse of the Jews with 
the Grecians,’ the author has occasion to mention the narra- 
tive of the visit of Alexander to Jerusalem, and the appearance 
of the high priest Jaddua to him in a dream before he left 
Macedonia; in consequence of which he desisted from his in- 
tention of punishing the Jews for refusing to supply his army 
during the siege of ‘Tyre, and granted them both the enjoyment 
of their religion and an exemption from tribute in the sabbatical 
year. It must be confessed that many formidable objections 
present themselves against this narrative of Josephus. All the 
historians of Alexander agree in representing him as going 
from Tyre to Gaza, without any mention of a visit to Jeru- 
salem; Alexander is made to prostrate himself before the 
High Priest, in reverence to the name of Ged which he wore 
on his turban, as if the Greeks had the same superstitious 
veneration for the written name with the Jews; and Parmenio 
asks him why he, who was adored by all men, prostrated 
himself before a Jewish priest, though Alexander had not yet 
begun to claim such honours. These circumstances of in- 
ternal improbability would shake our faith even in a strongly 
attested story: but, when joined to the silence of the best 
historians concerning such an expedition, they leave little 
doubt on our minds that it is a fabrication. The narrative of 
Josephus, however, has the high authority of M. de — 
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Croix ; who, in the second edition of his work on the history 
of Alexander, has done all that ingenuity can effect to render 
at least the main facts of the common account credible. Ofhis 
work, Dr. Gray takes no notice; and, by translating énfudis 
mitres, in a passage from Justin, (“ Tunc in Syriam proficisci- 
tur; ubi obvios cum infulis multos orientis reges habuit,” xi. 10.) 
he destroys the support which this account gives to the narra- 
tive of Josephus. The znfula, hung on a sceptre or on an 
olive-branch, was the emblem of supplication, (Il; A. 14, C&d. 
Tyrann. |. 3.) and Jaddua’s appearance before Alexander in 
this character may be that to which Justin alludes. 

Chapter ix.— Dr. Gray here treats of the connection between 
the Jews and the Romans, but mingles (as usual) many fancied 
coincidences with real instances of intercourse between the - 
nations. For example; * The Romans, it appears, sent am- 
bassadors to Athens to receive advice in the formation of their 
judicial code, and by these means they might have obtained 
Hebrew precepts. Horace seems to allude to the laws of the 
Decalogue, when he describes men in the earlier periods of 
civilization as building cities and enacting laws against thefts, 
robberies, and adulteries.’ (P. 105.) We believe that the 
satirist as much alluded to the Ta-tsing-Leu-Lee as to the 
Decalogue when he wrote the description in question, | 

In the chapter on the traditions of the deluge among heathen 
nations, p.148., Nonnus is made a native of Persepolis in 
EeyPts instead of Panopolis. Aristotle is said to speak of the 
effects of the deluge in Epirus; whereas the fact is that he 
explains the story of a deluge from the overflowings of the 
Achelous ;—and the Thessalians, notthe Thessalonians, (p. 149.) 
were the people who believed it to have prevailed in their 
own country: the passage of Servius, cited by Dr. Gray, says 
nothing either of the one or the other. The treatise De Ded 
Syrié is not the work of Lucian: the Ionic dialect in which 
it is written, and the superstition of the author, are sufficient 
to prove that it never came from the Atticizing Atheistic 
satirist of Samosata. ‘ Semiramis is related to have pro- 
tected pigeons, with some reference to Noah’s dove.’ (Ibid.) 
Here, as usual, the fact that pigeons were consecrated to 
Semiramis, and the opinion that this praotice had a reference 
to Noah’s dove, are put together and related as if of equal 
certainty. — The succeeding passage may vie with any in 
Bryant or Faber: ‘ The great teacher emblematically pour- 
trayed by Berosus and Abydenus, who instructed mankind 
after the flood, was called Oan and Oannes, which had the 
same signification, and contained the same radical letters as 
did the name of John, applied to the precursor of our mane 
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and to the author of the Apocalypse who revealed the future 
advent of Christ; the term expressing also the idea of an 
oracular person.’ (P. 151.) 

As we do not wish to exhibit only the unfavourable side of 
Dr. Gray’s work, we shall make an extract from the intro- 
duction to the account of the classics, which, as we have 
already stated, occupies the latter half of the volume. 


‘ It becomes us to make a right use of the remains of antiquity, 
which have floated down the stream of time; to examine the shield 
and the helmet, in order to ascertain what is of divine workmanship, 
rather than, as is too oftendone, to magnify, with foolish admiration, 
the powers and the virtues of the Pagan heroes who bore them. 
The classical compositions which we possess have been secured 
for, our advantage, not that we should perpetuate their delusions, 
or become accustomed to the impurities which they describe, but 
that we may behold in them additional proofs of the necessity of 
revelation and additional evidence of its claims. It has too often 
happened that men, whose principles are as vicious as their taste, 
have studied works which should be regarded only as the records 
of human corruption, with a view to indulge a depraved imagin- 
ation. Such are ever too ready to offer an excuse for the polluted 
systems of heathen superstition, and while they affect to develo 
a refined morality from under the mysteries of a vague and fanciful 
mythology, it is evident that they are desirous only of gratifying 
a weak and splenetic hatred against the pure and indestructible 
religion by which those systems were broken in pieces. Such 
men, like some licentious travellers who visit Herculaneum, Pom- 
peii, and the Museums, in which the monuments of ancient art 
discovered in these towns are deposited, after being cleared from 
the lava, under which for ages they have been buried and preserved, 
seem occupied only in contemplating, with a puerile and offensive 
curiosity, the disgusting objects which sculpture and painting were 
too often employed to represent in times of darkness and ignorance 


—times in which surely it may have sufficed for man to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles.’ , 


This part of the volume is the best, as being in general 
derived from safer guides; though the accounts given of the 
lives and works of the classical authors have often little or‘no 
bearing on the professed argument, and belong quite as much 
to belles-lettres as to theology. The ensuing sentence from 
the account of Homer carries up the origin of translations of 
the Old ‘Testament to a remoteness of antiquity which we con- 
fess is new to us: ‘ It'is not unreasonable to suppose that 
translations of a part at least of the inspired books might have 
been made before the time of Homer.’ ( P.363.) ‘The supposi- 
tion: is very prudently limited to a part of the Old Testament, 
since’ half of it-was not extant in the time of Homer; though 
awe doubt whether Dr. Gray has not escaped by accident = 
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than by design from the absurdity of imagining a book to be 
translated before it was composed. The writers of Scripture, 
he says, cannot have borrowed from Homer where they use 
similar imagery, because they are older; and, to exemplif 

this in his note, he compares passages from the Iliad wit 

quotations from Isaiah, Hosea, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, the 
eldest of whom prophecied a hundred years after Homer, 
The part of the Old Testament which it is reasonable to sup- 
pose was translated into Greek nine centuries before the 
Christian zera must in course have been rendered into hexa- 
meter-verse; because it is known that the Greeks had no 
prose-writing for 300 years at least after Homer’s death. 

In the section on Euripides, the author says, * He excelled 
in exciting the passions: he is represented by Aristophanes to 
have been particularly severe in his treatment of women. 
Sophocles observed that he himself painted women as they 
should be, but Euripides as they are.’ (P. 413.) We are ata 
loss to conceive why Dr. Gray should quote Aristophanes as 
evidence of what is so abundantly visible in the works of 
Euripides; or confine the well known saying of Sophocles 
(avros pev OIOTS be: mosey, Arist. Poet. 46.) to female cha- 
racters. — Hippolitus, twice occuring in the same chapter, may 
be an error of the press: but we fear that Bacchus for the 
Bacche is an error of the author. — His observation, in the 
chapter on Herodotus, that ‘he represents Solon as sup- 
posing human life to consist of seventy years, agreeably to 
what the Psalmist has remarked,’ reminds us of a person who 
was convinced of the veracity of Scripture by being shewn 
the words, ‘ It is appointed unto all men once to die.” —A 
passage in p. 455. on the Platonic Trinity is as obscure as the 
subject of which it treats. It is said to differ from the Chris- 
tian Trinity ‘ as not stating the same numericai essence in the 
Godhead of each, or an absolute co-equality, and admittin 
of an abrupt and disproportionate existence between the first 
and the second, which is not allowed in the Christian faith, 
by the mysterious subordination of the Son, implied in the 
relation resulting from the .precedency of the Father.’ 
Speaking of the Cassandra of Lycophron, p. 491., Dr. G. 
observes, ‘ Some writers who have noticed the feeble light 
which is indistinctly discerned in the poem have pete. it 
to the faint and nebulous stars in the Pleiades, Dr. Gray has 
met with some author who, alluding to Lycophron being one 
of the poetical Pleiades of the court of Philadelphus, and to 
the obscurity of his poem, has compared him to Merope, the 
Pleiad who has lost her light; and the reader sees what this 
elegant allusion has become under the hands of a skilful 

copyist. 
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In the account of Callimachus, we are referred to a 
commentator under the name of Nicad. Theschlin.: if this 
be Nicolaus Frischlinus, Hew, guantum mulatus ab illo !—* The 
Pheenomena of Aratus was translated metaphrastically into 
Latin by Cicero and Germanicus Cesar.’ (P. 500.) Apparently, 
Dr. Gray does not know that metaphrasis, the word by which 
he found the work of Germanicus described in Fabricius, 
means neither more nor less than a translation. In the same 
page, he makes Stephens to have published Aratus since the 
edition of Grotius in 1600, though Stephens was dead before 
the work of Grotius appeared. 

We are also informed that ‘ Diodorus Siculus lived in 
the time of Julius Caesar and Augustus, and beyond the period 
in which the calendar was reformed, which took place forty-six 
years before Christ, by a regulation for the insertion of an 
intercalary day on the 24th February every fourth year.’ 
(P. 508.) This is one of the passages which Dr. G. has 
translated metaphrastically from Fabricius; why he has sub- 
stituted forty-six years before Christ for ‘ annum U. C. 746,’ 
we cannot tell. — ‘ Lescaris professed to have seen a complete 
copy of his history in the Imperial Library at Constantinople. 

the importance, however, or even the existence of this 
library, great’ doubts may reasonably be entertained; and 
Professor Carlyle, who made it the object of his particular 
inquiry, could not obtain any information concerning it, 
though he had the advantage of a confidential intercourse 
with the Patriarch.’ (P. 509.) In an author who wrote 
according to the common rules of English construction, we 
should suppose this sentence to mean either that Lascaris was 
some modern Greek, and that he spoke of some Imperial 
Library still existing at Constantinople, or that Professor 
Carlyle had denied that any such library existed in the time 
of Lascaris: but we presume that Dr. Gray means only to 
say that there is no reason for believing that the MS., which 
Lascaris professed to have seen in the library of the Greek 
Emperor, is now to be found in that of the Grand Signor. 

‘* The account of the Julian star, which was said to have 
appeared soon after the death of Julius Ceesar, was probably 
fabricated in imitation of the prophetic accounts or of the 
sacred relation with respect to the star which appeared to the 
wise men of the East.’ (P. 242.) It should seem that Dr. G. 
is ignorant that the Julian star, of which the reality of the 
appearance is attested by a memorial of Augustus preserved 
by Pliny, was the great comet of which the period of 575 
years coincides with 44 B.C., A. D. 531, 1106, 1680 , oy 
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which, fill its last return, in an age of philosophy, had never 
failed to excite the superstitious terror of the inhabitants of 
the earth. 

The reader may now have formed an idea of the degree of 
care and judgment with which this bulky volume has been 
compiled. A strict revisal of every chapter, and a rigid re- 
trenchment of its superfluities of expression, might remove 
the most prominent of its faults : but we fear that its incon- 
clusive reasoning, and its want of sound principles of historical 
criticism, are defects too much inherent in it to allow of its 
ever deserving the confidence of theological students. The 
public have a right to complain when an author avails himself 
of the reputation acquired by a former work, to obtrude on 
them so crude a production as the present; and this must be 
our vindication if we seem to have spoken harshly in the pre- 


ceding pages. 


Art. V. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the Year 1817. PartI. 4to. pp. 200. 13s. sewed. 
Nicol and Son, &c. 


CHEMICAL and PuysioLoGiIcaL PAPERS. 


AX Account of the Circulation of the Blood in the Class 

Vermes of Linnaeus, and the Principle explained in which 
it differs from that in the higher Classes. By Sir Everard 
Home, Bart. V.P.R.S.—- Having had an opportunity of in- 
vestigating the structure of the Lumbricus marinus, Sir Ev. 
Home instituted a comparison between it and the Teredo and 
the Lumbricus terrestris; the two genera of worms with 
which it appeared, on each side, to be the most nearly allied. 
The economy of these animals, although in many respects 
similar, in consequence of the media which they inhabit, 
necessarily differs much with respect to the mode in which 
_ their blood is exposed to the action of the atmosphere. This 
inquiry seemed to the author to be peculiarly interesting, 
because he conceives that the mode in which the blood circu- 
lates and becomes aerated affords the best foundation for a 
systematic arrangement of the objects of zoology. 

The Lumbricus marinus is furnished with external organs of 
aeration, 26 in number, to which the blood is transmitted 
from a common trunk that receives it from all parts of the 
body. 

‘ The blood:is propelled from the blood-vessels of the organs of 
aeration with great force, these vessels performing the function of 
the ventricle of the heart in other animals; it is carried to a large 


artery on the back in an aerated state, passes towards the — 
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from thence it is returned by a corresponding vein on the belly, 
and before it arrives again at the organs of aeration, this vein 
receives supplies from two auricles furnished by the veins of the 
viseera; but there is no ventricle between the auricles and these 


organs.’ 


4n many particulars, the organization of the Lumbricus ter- 
restrisis very different. This animal has no-heart, the organs 
of aeration are not external, and it is concluded from their 
structure that they can take no part in propelling the blood, 
so that this office must be performed by the muscular power 
of the arteries. 


‘ In this animal the circulation is very simple; the artery upon 
the back, by its action, forces the blood up to the head, and it is 
returned by a corresponding vein upon the belly; near the head 
there are five pair of lateral canals of communication between ‘the 
artery and vein, which, being kept full, furnish a supply of blood 
to be used when necessary, and admit of a greater or less propor- 
tion going to the head, or being returned by them to the vein, as 
gocasion may require, their coats being exceedingly elastic.’ — 


On a former occasion, Sir Everard examined the structure 
of the Teredo navalis, and was therefore now enabled to draw 
a comparison between the three genera; from which he con- 
cludes that they form ‘ three links in the chain of gradation 
of animals,’ and may enable us to ascertain the uses of all their 
functions and the relation which they bear to their general eco- 
nomy. He accordingly takes a comprehensive view of the cir- 
culation, beginning with the Mammalia, in which this function 
appears to be performed in the most perfect manner, and in 
course by the most complicated system of organization; con- 
tinuing through the Birds, the Amphibia, and Fish, down ‘to 
the Vermes, which last form the more immediate object of the 
present paper. ‘The Vermes exhibit a remarkable difference 
in the organs of circulation from the four preceding classes: 


‘ In all the classes of animals above the Vermes, the heart is 
employed to receive unaerated blood, and to propel that blood 
into the organs of aeration; and in fishes this is the only office it 
performs ; but, in the class Vermes, the circulation is completely 
reversed, as I have formerly explained in the teredines, since the 
aerated blood goes to the heart, which propels it to the different 
parts of the body.’ ‘iT 


According to the present view of the subject, the author 
remarks that the class of Vermes may be divided into five 
distinct orders : | Vt 


_ * Those animals in which there is a heart ; those in which there 
is no heart, but external organs of aeration; those in which the 
circulation is carried on by the arteries and veins of the body, 
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there being neither heart nor external organs of aeration; those 
in which the blood does not circulate, but in which an undulation 
is kept up, a circulation for the purpose of aerating the blood 
being rendered unnecessary, as the aerating organs consist of air- 
tubes that ramify through every part of the body, and those in 
which neither circulation nor undulation can be demonstrated,’ 


The paper concludes with some observations, anatomical 
and physiological, on these five orders. 

Observations on the Hirudo vulgaris. By James Rawlins 
Johnson, M.D. F.L.S.—This animal, in consequence of its 
having eight eyes, was denominated Hirudo octo-culata: but, 
as another species, the ¢essulata, has the same number, the 
author prefers the specific name of vudgeris, under which 
it is described by Muller. The circulation is carried on .by 
four large arteries, which have regular pulsations, generally 
about eight times in a minute; the animal has no part which. 
corresponds to the heart, but it has dilations of a diamond- 
shape in the abdominal artery, which in some measure supply 
the deficiency. 

The most important observations in this paper respect the 
mode of propagation of these animals, which the author seems 
to have traced with much accuracy. They are oviparous, and 
the ova are enveloped in a gelatinous mass which is contained 
in a capsule. In about three weeks after the capsules have 
been deposited, signs of vitality may be perceived, and in 
about six weeks the young animals make their escape: but 
the exact number of days does not seem to be identical in 
all cases. ‘The act of generation is performed in the same 
manner as in the common snail. The mode in which the 
animal detaches the capsule from its body, according to the 
description of Dr. Johnson, -is very singular. It consists 
in fact of a collar or circular band round the body, near 
its inferior extremity, which it has the power of distending 
into a kind of bag; the contents of the uterus are then 
squeezed into it; and the animal slips, as it were, out of it, 
leaving it fixed in some neighbouring substance. Here it 
gradually increases in size until the inclosed young, appa- 
rently by a voluntary effort, pierce the envelope. Each cap- 
sule contains from six to twelve ova. | 

On the Effects of Galvanism in restoring the duc Action of 
the Lungs. By A. P. Wilson Philip, Physician in Wor- 
cester.— Dr. P. here begins by remarking that the little ad- 
vantage which has hitherto been derived from galvanism, as 
an agent in the cure of diseases, probably depends on its not 
having been employed. with discrimination. He refers to a 
principle, which he had endeavoured to establish in a former 
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paper, that what is denominated in general terms the nervous 
system really comprehends two distinct systems, ‘ the sensorial, 
and the nervous system properly so called.’ With regard to 
the former of these, where the operation of the external senses 
and volition is concerned, it is not expected that galvanism 
should have any efficacy: but, where a disease arises from a 
failure of the proper nervous influence, we may hope to de- 
rive benefit from it. Dr. Philip was induced to believe that 
dyspnzea was a disease of this latter description, and he 
thinks that the trials which he has made warrant him in this 
conclusion. 

The apparatus which he employed contained from eight to 
sixteen four-inch plates of zinc and copper, moistened with a 
fluid, composed of one part muriatic acid and twenty parts 
water. ‘lhin plates of metal, two or three inches in diameter, 
dipped in water, were applied, one to the pit of the stomach, 
the other to the nape of the neck; and to these the wires were 
brought that communicated with the two ends of the battery. 
The kind of disease in which galvanism is the most service- 
able is the habitual dyspnea, which is without any distinct 
paroxysms, and not what is usually called spasmodic asthma. 
The number of cases in which Dr. P. has employed the re- 
medy is between thirty and forty, and, as it appears, generally 
with success. 


‘ Of the above cases of habitual asthma, many occurred in 
work-people of this town, who had been obliged to abandon their 
employments in consequence of it, and some of them, from its 
long continuance, without any hope of retusning to regular work. 
Most of them had tried the usual means in vain. By the use of 
galvanism they were all restored to their employments. Ihave seen 
several of them lately, who, although they have not used the gal- 
vanism for some months, said, they had continued to work with- 
out any inconvenience. Some, in whom the disease had been 
wholly removed, remained quite free from it ; some have had a re- 
turn of it, and have derived the same advantage from the galvanisna 
as at first.’ 


In order to try how far the effect might depend on the ima- 
gination, he endeavoured to deceive some of his patients, by 
pretending to use the apparatus when the wires did not com- 
municate with the trough, but in these cases the good conse- 
quences were not experienced. 

Account of some Experiments on the Torpedo Electricus, at La 
Rochelle. By John T. ‘Todd, Esq. — The principal object of 
these experiments was to determine ‘ whether the Torpedo 

) any voluntary power over the electrical organs, 
either in exciting or interrupting their action, except through 
the nerves of these ao, Mr. Todd informs us that, when 
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the animal is held up by its tail, or the part between the anterior 
extremities of the electrical organs, no shock is experienced. 
He made an incision round the electrical organs, and even 
separated them entirely from the body, except that they still 
communicated by the nerves; and it did not appear that any 
diminution took place in the power of producing shocks. We 

are informed that the nerves which are distributed to the elec- 
trical organs come from the medulla oblongata. 

4 Description of a Process, by which Corn tainted with Must 
may be completely purified. By C. Hatchett, Esq. F.R.S.—It 
is probable that many of our readers may have already seen 
an account of Mr. Hatchett’s process, since, in co nsequence 
of its: great practical importance, pains were taken to make it 
publicly known: but we shall quote it in the ingenious author’s 
own words: 


‘ The wheat should be put into any convenient vessel capable of 
containing at least three times the quantity, and the vessel is to 
be subsequently filled with boiling water; the grain should then 
be occasionally stirred, and the hollow and decayed grains (which 
will float) may be removed ; when the water has become cold, or 
in general when about half an hour has elapsed, it is to be drawn 
off. It will be proper then to rince the corn with cold water, in 
order to remove any portion of the water which had taken up the 
Must; after which the corn, being completely drained, is without 
loss of time to be thinly spread on the floor of a kiln, and 
thoroughly dried, care being taken to stir and to turn it frequently 
during this part of the process.’ 


Observations on an astringent vegetable Substance from China. 
By W. T. Brande, Esq. Sec. “RS. —The bodies which 

- Brande examined were irregular vescicles, about one-tenth 
of an inch in thickness, of a greyish red colour and very 
brittle; some of them were adhering to the young twigs of a 
tree. The same substance appears to have been described by 
Du Halde. They have a remarkably astringent taste, and seem 
to possess all the properties of tan in a very high degree. 
Distilled water took up three-fourths of the whole substance ; 
and, when the fluid was evaporated, a brown transparent 
residuum was left, ‘having a resinous fracture, a rough, 
astringent, and sour taste, ‘and. which powerfully reddened 
litmus paper.’ It was perfectly soluble in alcohol, as well as 
in water, and seemed to consist of tan of a par ticularly pure 
quality. A small part of what was left by the water was dis- 
solved by alcohol, and was considered as a resin; the re- 
mainder exhibited the characters‘ of the simple woody fibre. 
The aqueous solution procured in the first instance appeared 
to contain no extract, but gave obvious indications of gallic 


acid. Mr. Brande succeeded in obtaining this acid in a state 
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of considerable purity, by boiling pure caustic lime in a stro 
infusion of the galls, and adding to it, when cold, oxalic acid. 
by. means of which the lime was precipitated. When the 
Chinese galls are distijled, a quantity oft liquid gallic acid. is 
obtained tolerably free from admixture. Mr. Brande observes 
that the tanning principle in these galls is soluble in alcohol ; 
and he remarks ‘ that the assertion of many chemical writers 
concerning the insolubility of pure tannin in that menstruum 
is not correct.’ He also particularly notices the experiments 
of M. Bouillon La Grange, and concludes that the tannin 
which that gentleman used must have been impure. It must, 
however, be stated that the alcohol employed by Mr. Brande 
was only of the specific gravity of 820, and still therefore 
contained a quantity of water, which might affect the result. 
With respect to the probable use of the substance in question, 
we shall transcribe the paragraph with which the paper 
concludes. 


‘ The want of extractive matter in the China galls, would pro- 
bably render them very unfit for the purposes of tanning, and I 
do not find from Du Halde, that they are ever applied by the 
Chinese to that use. I found the leather produced by their 
infusion extremely brittle when dried. The same circumstance 
however, namely, the absence of extractive principle, probably 
would materially contribute to their excellence as a source of the 
black dye, the intensity and perfection of which is, I conceive, 
often interfered with by the presence of extractive matter in the 
common gall nut and other vegetable astringents usually em- 

loyed, These galls are likewise particularly proper for the pro- 
Saban of writing ink, the tendency of which to become thick 
and mouldy seems principally to be derived from extractive 


matter.’ 


Some Researches on Flame. By Sir H. Davy, LL.D. F.R.S. 
&c.—The author had shewn, in some former papers, that the 
explosion of highly combustible gaseous mixtures required a 
powerful heat to produce their combustion, and that the effect 
might consequently be prevented by inclosing them in the 
wire-gauze tissue, which, although permeable to light and air, 
cooled t the gas in its passage through the orifices, The beau- 
tiful application of this principle to the preservation of the 
lives of. the miners, in those collieries in which inflammable air 
prevails, is well known, and cannot be too highly appreciated. 
—In his continued researches on the subject of flame, Sir 
. H. Davy found that the intensity of the light ‘ depends prin- 

cipally upon the production and ignition of solid matter in 
combustion, and that the heat and light in this process are in 
a great measure independent phenomena.’ He has since that 
time stilt farther pursued the subject, and the present paper 

contains 
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contains the results of his investigations. He divides his 
remarks into four heads : 


‘ In the first,’ he says, ‘I shall discuss the effects of rarefaction 
by partly removing the pressure of the atmosphere upon flame and 
explosion. In the second, I shall consider the effects of heat in 
combustion. In the third, I shall examine the effect of the mix- 
ture of gaseous substances not concerned in combustion upon 
flame and explosion. In the fourth, I shall offer some general 
views upon flame, and point out certain practical and theoretical 
applications of the results.’ 


He found, in reference to the first of these objects of in- 
guiry, that a jet of hydrogen from a small glass-tube was no 
Jonger capable of burning in air that was rarefied six times, 
but that, when the jet was made larger, the rarefaction might 
be continued to ten times. As in the latter instance the point 
of the tube was rendered of a white heat, and the gas con- 
tinued to burn as long as the tube remained red-hot, the 
‘author was induced to suppose that the combustion ceased, 
net from the deficiency of oxygen, but from the want of a due 
degree of heat; and be was confirmed in his opinion by the 
issue of a number of experiments, which shewed that those 
bodies, which require the least oxygen for their combustion, 
are such as evolve most heat. he conclusion to which 
Sir H. Davy was led by the results of his experiments is con- 
trary to the opinion of M.de Grotthus on this subject, who 
supposed that rarefaction destroys the combustibility of 
gaseous substances; and the same effect ensues, whether the 
rarefaction be produced by removing the atmospherical 
pressure or by heat. M. de Grotthus, from an experiment 
which seems to be obviously incorrect, inferred generally that 
expansion by heat destroys the explosive power of gases; 
whereas Sir Humphry’s experiments, which seem to be 
unexceptionable, lead him to conclude that they explode at a 
lower temperature when expanded by heat. It had been 
supposed by many eminent chemists, and among others by 
M. Berthollet, that, when heat or the electric spark is em- 
ployed to produce an explosion in a gaseous compound, the 
compression arising from the sudden expansion of the heated 
portion is the cause of the effect: but Sir H. Davy’s experi- 
ments induce him to take a different view of the subject. ‘ It 
would appear,’ he says, ‘then, that the heat given out by the 
compression of gases is the real cause of the combustion which it 
. produces, and that at certain elevations of temperature, whether 
m rarefied or compressed atmospheres, explosion or combus- 
tion occurs, 7..¢. bodies combine with the production of heat. 
and. light.’ , | 
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In the third part of his paper, the author considers the 
effects of the mixture of different gases in explosion and com- 
bustion; for which purpose he made a series of experiments, 
evincing that an explosive compound of two volumes hydrogen 
and one volume oxygen is differently affected by the mixture 
of a certain quantity of other gases; or that the proportion of 
these gases necessary to prevent the explosion is different in 
each particular case. Their operation in this respeet seems 
to bear no ratio to their density, or their capacity for heat. 


‘ Thus nitrous oxide, which is nearly 4 denser than oxygene, 
and which, according to. De la Roche and Berard, has a greater 
capacity for heat in the ratio of 1.3503 to .g765 in volume, has 
lower powers. of preventing explosion; and hydrogene, which is 
15;times lighter than oxygene, and which in equal volumes has. a 
smaller capacity for heat, certainly has a higher power of pre- 
venting explosion ; and olefiant gas exceeds all other gaseous sub- 
stances in a much higher ratio than could have been expected from 
its density and capacity.’ 


The conclusion deduced from these experiments is that 


‘ The power of elastic fluids to abstract or conduct away heat 
from: solid surfaces, is in some inverse ratio to their density, and 
that. there is something in the constitution of the light gases, 
which enables them to carry off heat from solid surfaces in a dif- 
ferent manner from that in which they would abstract it in gaseous 
mixtures, depending probably upon the mobility of their parts. 
The heating of gaseous media by the contact of fluid or solid 
bodies, as has been shown by Count Rumford, depends principally 
upon the change of place of their particles; and it is evident 
from the results stated.in the beginning of this section, that these 
particles have different powers of abstracting heat analogous to the 
different powers of solids and fluids. Wherean elastic fluid exerts 
a cooling influence on a solid surface, the effect must depend 
principally upon the rapidity with which its particles change their 
places: but where the cooling particles are mixed throughout a 
mass with other gaseous particles, their effect must principally de- 
pend: upon the power they possess of rapidly abstracting heat 
from. the contiguous particles ; and this will depend probably upon 
two causes, the simple abstracting power by which they become 
quickly heated, and their capacity for heat which is great in pro- 
portion as their temperatures are less raised by this abstraction,’ 


In the fourth section, Sir Humphry recurs to his opinion, 
already stated, of the nature of flame; and of the cause which 
prevents it from being made to pass through the wire-gauzey 
depending on the metallic substance of which the gauze is 
composed cooling each portion of the elastic matter that passes . 
through. it, so as,to:reduce its temperature below the degree 
at-which it is capable of becoming luminous: by which means 
the temperature is kept below the exploding point. — 
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author gives many illustrations of this doctrine; shewing how 
different inflammable bodies, in proportion to the temperature 
at which their combustion takes place, require a gauze of dif- 
ferent degrees of fineness. A much finer mesh is necessary 
to prevent the explosion of a mixture of oxygen and hydro- 
gen than of the fire-damp, which ‘ is fortunately the least 
combustible of the known inflammable gases.’ 

Sir Humphry makes an application of his principles to 
luminous meteors, which we confess appears to us not worthy 
of the other parts of the paper.. He imagines that what are 
called falling stars may be ‘ small solid bodies moving round 
the earth in very excentric orbits, which become ignited only 
when they pass with immense velocity through the upper 
regions of the atmosphere ;’ and that the meteoric bodies, which 
throw down stones with explosions, may be ‘similar bodies 
which contain either combustible or elastic matter.’ 

Some new Experiments and Observations on the Combustion 
of gaseous Mixtures ; with an Account of a Method of pre- 
serving a continued Light in Mixtures of inflammable Gases 
and Air, without Flame. By the Same.— This paper may 
be regarded as a kind of appendage to the preceding, but 
contains some of the most interesting and curious of all the 
experiments that have been performed by this chemist, who 
is equally distinguished for his industry and his genius. He 
had observed, in his researches on flame, that oxygen might 
be made to combine both with hydrogen and charcoal at a 
temperature below that of a red heat, and in course below that 
which produces explosions; and it seemed to him probable 
that the heat given out, during these combinations, might 
be sufficient to turn a metallic wire to redness. ‘The con- 
jecture was verified by experiment; he plunged a lamp into 
a mixture of atmospherical air and carburetted hydrogen, 
which extinguished the lamp; and he found that a platinum- 
wire, held over the lamp, became red-hot, which effect is pro- 
duced by the heat evolved during the silent combination of 
the gases composing the mixture. He also observed that the 
vapour of ether and other inflammable liquids possessed the 
same power of silently combining with the oxygen in the air 
of the atmosphere, and evolving so much heat as to redden a 
platinum-wire. From this elegant experiment, he draws the 
following practical application : 


‘ By hanging some coils of fine wire of platinum, or a fine 
sheet of platinum or palladium above the wick of his lamp, in 
the wire-gauze cylinder, the coal-miner, there is every reason to 
believe, will be supplied with light in mixtures of fire-damp no 
longer explosive; and should his flame be extinguished by the 
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quahtity of fire-damp, the glow of the metal will continue to guide 
him, and by placing the lamp in different parts of the gallery, 
the relative brightness of the wire will show the state of the 
atmosphere in these parts. Nor can there be any danger with 
respéct to respiration whenever the wire continues ignited, for 
even this phenomenon ceases when the foul air forms about 2 of 
the volume of the atmosphere.’ 


On anew fulminating Platinum. By Ed. Davy, Esg..Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, and Secretary to the Cork Institution.— 
From the analogy which exists between the properties of gold 
and silver with those of platinum, Mr. Davy was induced to 
conclude that this latter metal, as well as the two former, might 
be capable of producing a fulminating compound similar te the 
aurum and argentum fulminans. He describes the process by 
which this compound is formed, and its principal properties, 
with considerable minuteness, and finds it to contain 


Grey oxyd of platinum - 82:5 





Ammonia - - - 9'0 
Water : - - 8% 
1000 


' 'The grey oxyd consists of platinum too parts, and oxygen 
11°86. When the fulminating platinum is decomposed in 
close vessels, nitrogen and ammoniacal gases, platinum and 
water, are the products. The theory of the decomposition is 
nearly the same with that of the aurum and argentum fulminans, 
except that a quantity of ammonia is disengaged in the gaseous 
state without decomposition. : 

An Account of some fossil Remains of the Ethinoceros, dis- 
covered by Mr. Whitby, in a Cavern inclosed in the Lime-stone 
Rock, from which he is forming the Break-water at Plymouth. 
By Sir Everard Home, Bart. V.P.R.S.— We learn that 
these bones were found in a cavern in the solid rock, 160 feet 
from the original edge of the cliff, and surrounded on every 
side by saililg strong stone, so as to exhibit no mark of any 
external opening. It was filled with clay, and was fifteen feet 
wide, forty-five long, and twelve deep. The bones are in an 
unusally high state of preservation, and appeared to allow of 
no doubt respecting the nature of the animal to which they 
had belonged. Some portions of them were analyzed by 
Mr. Brande, and were found to contain a very minute quantity 
of animal matter. The bone consisted principally of phos- 
phate and carbonate of lime, in the proportion of nearly two 
to one: but a portion of a tooth was observed to include a 
much larger quantity of the phosphate of lime, with a very 
little more animal matter, , 
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NavaL ARCHITECTURE. 


De la Structure des Vaisscaux Anglais ; i.e. On the Construc- 
tion of English Ships, with respect to thetr utmost Perfection. 
By Charles Dupin, Correspondent of the Institute of Franee. 
— The author of this memoir is well known to men of science 
by an ingenious work which he has recently published, 
intitled ** Développemens de Géometrie ;” as also by various 
papers, many of them on highly interesting subjects, presented 
by him to the French Institute: one of which, at least, on 
the flexibility of different woods, has appeared in the tenth 
volume of the Journal if Ecol Polytechnique, and others have 
been ordered to be printed in the volumes of the Memoirs of 
Learned l’oreigners. M. Dupin has also been for some time 
engaged in composing an extensive and important treatise 
under the title of ** Zubleau de l’ Architecture Naval, aux xviit* 
et xix* Siecles;” and it was with the view of rendering that per- 
formance more complete that he was led, in the course of the 
last year, to pay a visit to this country, in order to make 
himself acquainted with the present state of naval architecture 
in Great Britain. He had already, in his capacity of Captain 
of Naval Engineers, been stationed in various ports of 
Holland, Italy, and France; and, having directed his attention 
very particularly to the construction of vessels, he was certainly 
well qualified to appreciate the merits of any projected im- 
provements, or new constructions. 

. It appears, from the communication to the Royal Society 
now before us, that the construction.of Mr. Seppings (of which 
our account will be found in Vol. Ixxvi. p. 251.) attracted the 
particular notice of M. Dupin; and he has accordingly 
examined it at considerable length: first, with respect to the 
originality of the ideas; and, secondly, with regard to the 
advantages or disadvantages of the several principles. The 
improvements proposed by Mr. Seppings may be reduced to 
four distinct classes; viz. 1. The filling up of the openings 
between the timbers from the floor-heads to the orlop deck : 
2dly, The suppression of the inside planking to the same 
extent: 3dly, The introduction of oblique instead of direct 
riders, and trussing them with transverse pieces placed in an 
opposite direction; and, lastly, by a peculiar method of con- 
necting the decks with the sides of the ship. 

M. Dupin examines these several deviations from the 
former method of construction, in the order in which we have 
enumerated them; and, with regard to the first and third, it 
certainly appears, from the authorities which he deduces, that: 
not only the first'ideas of them were formed by foreign ¢on- 
structors whom he names, but that ships have been actually 
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built on those principles. As to the filling up of the openings 
between the: timbers, it seems to have been first suggested 
by M. Groignard in a memoir presented to the Académie des 
Sciences in 1759: but it was adopted only as far as the floor- 
heads, whereas Mr. Seppings extends the principle as far as 
the orlop deck; and M. Dupin is decidedly of opinion that it 
might be advantageously continued to the first gun-deck. 

he introduction of the oblique riders, which is a very 
distinguishing characteristic of the proposed construction of 
Mr. Seppings, is also claimed by M. Dupin as a French in- 
vention; and, if we rightly understand him, it was the usual, 


or at Jeast a very general mode of construction in French 


ships about a century since, but was given up in consequence 
of the great expence with which it was attended, and the in- 
cumbrance which the oblique riders and the transverse piecés 
caused in the hold of the ship. It was supposed also to 
diminish the longitudinal resistance of the vessel: but, as it 
appears from M. Dupin’s investigations and arguments that 
Mr. Seppings’s principle of construction gives a greater degree 
of strength, there must undoubtedly have been some important 
difference between the antient French and the modern English 
construction. 

If, however, the claims of priority of invention be not due 
to Mr. Seppings, he is intitled to the honour of having con- 
quered all the difficulties and prejudices which attended the 
adoption of this:principle; and it is, therefore, desirable to 
know what advantages the present construction possesses over 
that which it has replaced. To this point, accordingly, 
M. Dupin directs his particular attention ; proposing to him- 
self the following questions : 

1. In the new system, is the weight of the ship diminished ? 

2. Is the construction less expensive ? 

3. Is the capacity of the hold augmented; and, if so, what 
use can be made of the greater space? 

4. Can the stability of the ship be rendered greater than it 
actually is? 

hve the latent forces of the vessel augmented ? 

6. Will the durability of the ship be in like manner in- 
creased ? 

With respect to the first four of these questions, the author 
observes that they depend on simple and easy computations, 
into which it would be therefore useless for him to enter; 
and, as to the sixth, it is nothing more than the expression 
of the results of the forces in functions of the time: an idea 
not very tangible, we believe, to mathematicians, and totally 


incomprehensible to our plain practical builders. ‘The latent 
forces, 
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forces, to which the fifth question refers, M. Dupin defines to be 
the resistances which a ship opposes to any change, and which 
manifest themselves only by the fact of such changes having 
taken place. Jnertia is one of the latent forces; and rigidity, 
or the resistance which a ship opposes to flexure, is another; 
or rather the result of a particular species of latent forces. 

From this point, the author enters on an analytical inves- 
tigation of his principal question: but it is impossible for us 
to follow him in these inquiries; and we must content our- 
selves with merely stating his conclusions, which are as follow: 
‘ that the primitive are of the ship will be diminished by the 
new construction; that the progressive increase of the same 
arc will also be less; that the workings between the divers 
parts of the vessel will be much less considerable; and, which 
is more important, that the new system is found to unite in a 
high degree both solidity and durability. 


ASTRONOMY. 


On the Parallax of the fixed Stars. By John Pond, Esq. 
Astronomer Royal, IF.R.S.—The parallax of the fixed stars, 
although a subject of no practical utility, cannot but be con- 
sidered as a highly interesting question to astronomers; and 
their attention has been lately particularly directed to it, in 
consequence of a periodical deviation discovered in the mean 
places of several fixed stars, by Dr. Brinkley, which seemed 
strongly to indicate the existence of an annual parallax. The 
celebrity of the instrument which Dr. Brinkley employed, 
viz. the eight-feet circle of the Observatory of Dublin, and the 
known and acknowleged talents of the observer, led astro- 
nomers in general to a belief that the supposition with regard 
to the parallax was really founded in fact; and Mr. Pond was 
im course anxious to verify the statement, by means of the 
noble instrument placed under his direction. Speaking of 
the Dublin observations, he says; 


‘ The magnitude and perfection of the instrument, the regular 
continuation of the same result without exception, during a period 
of several years, and above all, the judicious reflections of Dr. 
Brinkley, and his unprejudiced statement of every objection that 
might be supposed to occur, seem to leave but little doubt upon 
the subject. Thus much at least is certain, that the observed dis- 
cordance arises from some very permanent cause, and is totally 
distinct from what has usually been termed error of observation. 

_ © The deviation from the mean place resulting from the sup- 
posed parallax being a very small quantity (never exceeding a 
single second), Dr. Brinkley was naturally desirous that the result 
of his observations should be confirmed by other astronomers. 
Few, however, are fortunate enough to possess soem * 

ciently 
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sf accurate either to confirm or confute the hypothesis above 
stated. 

‘ The mural circle at the Royal Observatoy, erected in the year 
1812, was supposed to be well adapted to this species of investi- 

tion, and, I confess, I expected to find the effects of parallax 
in Dr. Brinkley’s stars, and perhaps in some others, almost as de- 
cidedly as the effects of aberration and nutation. I soon however 
found (what indeed if I had sufficiently reflected on the subject, I 
ought to have foreseen ), that this instrument (at least in the manner 
in which I employ it) is not so exactly adapted to the purpose as 
might at first be supposed. My principal object was to obtain the 
mean places of a certain number of stars, with the greatest pre- 
cision that the nature of the instrument admitted. I therefore 
availed myself of the principles of its construction, to give every 
possible variety to my observations by bringing a new system of 
divisions to bear upon those stars. The effect of parallax was ne- 
cessarily involved in these changes; and, though I certainly did 
expect that under all these disadvantages a parallax so considerable 
as that assumed by Dr. Brinkley, would have become very appa- 
rent, yet, upon not finding it, I did not think it by any means fair 
to infer its non-existence, more particularly as the discordances 
I really did'meet with were very universally in favour of parallax.’ 


Finding that he could not elucidate the subject in a per- 
fectly satisfactory manner without dedicating the circle en- 
tirely to this investigation, the Astronomer- Royal proposed 
the erection of other instruments which should be devoted 
wholly to this purpose; and, this proposition having been 
executed, he is about to commence a series of observations, 
from which we may hope to have the question positively de- 
cided either for or against the supposed parallax. As far as 
the observations have hitherto been carried, it appears highly 
probable that the decision will be in the negative. 

The usual meteorological journal closes this volume. 





Art, VI. An Introduction to Entomology: or Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects: with Plates. By William Kirby, 
M.A. F.L.S., Rector of Barham, and William Spence, Esq. 
F.L.S. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 529. 18s. Boards. Longman and. 

Co. 1817. 


We have already given some account of the first volume of 

this work, and of its Appendix.* The present conti- 
nuation consists of twelve letters, five of which relate to the 
societies of insects, one to their means of defence, two to their 
motions, one to the noises produced by them, one to the lumi- 





. * See M. Rev. Vol. Ixxix. p. 149. N. S.; and Vol. Ixxxiii. P> 332. 
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nous species, one to the hybernation of these. animals, and 
one to their instincts. Their societies are considered as either 
imperfect or perfect, the former denoting those which do not 
subsist during all the stages of the animal’s existence, which 
are not condadiel in a common habitation, or which have 
not in view the promotion of a common object; and the latter, 
those which last during alli the stages of the animal’s existence, 
which are conducted in a common habitation, and are di- 
rected to the accomplishment of a common end. From the 
subdivisions of the imperfect associations, however, it should 
seem that even they are formed with reference to some mutual 
design, and that therefore the negation of this circumstance 
should be cancelled from the general definition of them. In- 
deed, the authors, in the very next paragraph, found their 
distinctions of the five different kinds of imperfect societies on 
the common objects which they are intended to fulfil, viz. the 
gratification arising from social intercourse, pairing, emigra- 
tion, or travelling, feeding, or the production of some joint 
workmanship. 

That certain tiny tribes of beings have their parties in the 
morning, at noon, or in the evening, merely for the sake of 
good company and amusement, we cannot positively deny : 
but neither can we be perfectly assured that the assemblages 
of whirlwigs, &c. which are quoted as examples of such social 
entertainment, may not be combinations for mutual defence, 
or for the excitement of mutual confidence; or that their 
aquatic excursions, or choral evolutions in the sun-beam, 
may not. be so many hunting-matches, in pursuit of their 
minute and, to us, invisible prey. At any rate, we most 
cordially congratulate the learned authors on their being 
permitted to contemplate two splendid and airy balls of some 
of the ephemerous families; which reminded them, they say, ‘ of 
angels and glorified spirits, drinking life and joy in the efful- 
gence of the Divine favour.’ Had they previously, in bea- 
tific vision, witnessed the exalted scene of which they. were 
reminded ?—or are we to treat this comparison as a specimen 
of ephemerous sentimentality ? 

A curious instance of migrative association is that. of the 
larvee of certain Crane-Flies, which form themselves into a 
band, of a finger’s breadth, and one or two yards in length ; 
adhering, when on a slow march, by a kind of glutinous se- 
cretion, but separating without difficulty. Various other 
examples of migration are noted, some of which are by. no 
means familiar to ordinary observers. 


: 
| 
| 


_© It is remarkable, that of the emigrating insects here enume- 
rated, the majority —for instance the Libellule, Coccinelle, Ca- 
| rabi, 
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rabi, Cicade, &c.—are not usually social insects, but seem to con- 
gregate, like swallows, merely for the purpose of emigration. 
What incites them to this is one of those mysteries of nature, which 
at present we cannot penetrate. A scarcity of food urges the 
locusts to shift their quarters; and too confined a space to 
accommodate their numbers occasions the bees to swarm: but 
neither of these motives can operate in causing unsocial insects 
to congregate. It is still more difficult to account for the im- 
ear that urges these creatures, with their filmy wings and 
ragile form, to attempt to cross the ocean, and expose themselves, 
one would think, to inevitable destruction. Yet, though we are 
unable to assign the cause of this singular instinct, some of the 
reasons which induced the Creator to endow them with it may be 
conjectured. ‘This is clearly one of the modes by which their 
numbers are kept within due limits, as, doubtless, the great ma- 
jority of these adventurers perish in the waters. Thus, also, a 
great supply of food is furnished to those fish in the sea itself, 
which at other seasons ascend the rivers in search of them; and 
this probably is one of the means, if not the only one, to which 
the numerous islands of this globe are indebted for their insect 
population. Whether the insects I observed upon the beach, wetted 
by the waves, had flown from our own shores, and falling into the 
water had been brought back by the tide; or whether they had 
succeeded in the attempt to pass from the continent to us, by fly- 
ing as far as they could, and then falling had been brought by the 
waves, cannot certainly be ascertained; but Kalm’s observation 
inclines me to the latter opinion.’ 


The Aphides and Locusts exhibit examples of association in 
all the states of the insect; and the social history of both ad- 
mits of copious illustration. The account of the latter, adopted 
by our present entomologists, is principally extracted from the 
travels of Pallas and from Shaw: but the common notion of 
the locusts having leaders, of larger dimensions than the others, 
is successfully refuted. — ‘The singular operation of Ateuchus 
pilularius, as reported by Catesby, and that of Papilio cinzia, 
as detailed by Reaumur, afford interesting specimens of the 
performance of common work for the benefit of the family or 
tribe. The processtonary moths, again, described by Bonnet 
and Reaumur, adhere to a particular order of march, as if 
trained to regular discipline. 

Although the perfect societies of insects, as they are here 
denominated, afford some of the most striking displays of 
animal concert that can be contemplated in the whole range 
of natural history, we purposely refrain from quoting many of 
the most remarkable examples adduced by the authors, be- 
cause we have already adverted, at some length, to the works 
of the elder and the younger Huber on Bees and Ants*, which 





~® See Rev. Vol. lii. p-245.; and Ixxvii. Pp. 449. 
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supply the most interesting passages now before us. The 
history of the Termites, or white Ants, as they are commonly 
called, is not entirely culled from Smeathman’s paper in the 
Philosophical Transactions, but consists of a corrected sum- 
mary of that communication, with some valuable additions 
from Latreille, and the manuscript of a French naturalist who 
enjoyed opportunities of observing these insects in Ceylon. 
The merits and discoveries of Gould, a popular English writer 
on the Ants, whose book was published in 1747, are enume- 
rated in a note; yet it is probable that Huber was ignorant 
of its existence, and that, therefore, both may lay claim to 
the praise of originality, though the Genevan naturalist has 
greatly outstripped our countryman in the career of observ- 
ation. ‘ Latreille’s Natural History of Ants is likewise ex- 
tremely valuable, not only as giving a systematic arrangement 
and descriptions of the species, but as concentrating the ac- 
counts of preceding authors, and adding several interesting 
facts ex proprio penu.’ 

One of the most extraordinary facts in the economy of the 
hive- Bee, namely, the production of a queen at the pleasure of 
the workers, gives rise to a train of reasoning in this volume, 
which, though not altogether conclusive, may help to put 
future inquirers in the way of a more satisfactory explanation. 

The defensive resources of insects are considered under the 
twofold distinction of active and passive ; the former denoting 
those which result from the voluntary employment of the in- 
stincts and instruments with which nature has provided them 
for their own defence; and the latter including those which 
are independent of any effort of the animals themselves, Of 
this description are colour and form, by which they deceive, 
alarm, or annoy their enemies, in voluntary secretions, tena- 
ciousness of the vital principle, and numbers. Instances of 
assimilation to the colour of the soil which they inhabit are 
observed among several of the families of Weevils; and many of 
the mottled Moths are with difficulty distinguished from the 

rey and green lichens that cover them. Phryganea atra 
Pcicitity the black spikes of the common sedge, with which it 
is apt to be confounded, and thus often escapes the obsery- 
ation of its enemies; some species of Phasma, or Mantis, 
mimic the branchlets of trees, or the green or withered leaves 
of plants; andthe wings of the Lappet-Moth, a British insect, 
resemble, both in shape and colour, an arid brown leaf. So 
intensely bright in the sunshine is the fine blue of Papilio 
Menelaus, that it is supposed to dazzle the sight of birds, 
which might otherwise make it an easy prey; while the 
repulsive aspect of certain insects, as of the Stag-Beetle, some 4 

| the 
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the singularly horned species, Spiders, Wood-Lice, &c. often 
deter beholders, especially children, from cnnee | or de- 
$, 


stroying them. The hardness of the elytra, or shells, which 
cover many of the coleopterous order, prevents them from 
suffering any material injury from a very considerable super- 
incumbent weight, or pressure; and the white froth, which 
encom the Frog-Hopper, not only protects it from the 
heat of the sun, and from violent rains, but also conceals it 


from birds and other enemies. — female lepidoptera are 


so retentive of vitality; that they will survive very hard treat- 
ment before they have laid their eggs : 


* We often wonder how the Cheese-Mite (Acarus Siro, L.) is at 
hand to attack a cheese wherever deposited ; but when we learn 
from Leeuwenhoek, that one lived eleven weeks gummed on its 
back to the point of a needle without food, our wonder will be 
diminished. (Leeuw. Epist. 77.3694.) Another species of. Mite 
(A. Vegetans, L) was. observed by De Geer to live some 
time in spirits of wine. (De Geer, vii. 127.) This last. cir- 
cumstance reminds me of an event which befel myself, that 
I cannot refrain from relating to you, since it was the cause of 
my taking up the pursuit I am recommending to you. One 
morning I observed on my study-window a little Lady-Bird, yellow, 
with black dots (Coccinella 22-punctata, L.) — ‘* You are very 
pretty,” said I to myself, ‘«‘ and I should like to have a collection 
of such creatures.” Immediately I seized my prey, and, not 
knowing how to destroy it, I immersed it in Geneva. After leav- 
ing it in this situation a day and a night, and seeing it without 
motion, I concluded it was dead, and laid it in the sun to dry. It 
no sooner, however, felt the warmth than it began to move, 
and afterward flew away. From this time I began to attend to 
insects.’ 


Other and not less remarkable examples are quoted of in- 
sects existing in alcohol, and in great degrees of heat or cold. 
The active means of defence, hqwever, possessed by these 


_ minute creatures, are far more numerous than the passtve, and. 


may generally be included under attitudes, or motions; par- 
ticular noises, odours, or fluids, the use of their limbs or other 
organs, efforts of courage, various modes of concealment, and 
ingevow devices. . The authors refer to songe of the Beetle- 
tribe for examples of singular attitudes, which confound their 
ap nce with that of little pebbles; and to the common 
Wood-Louse, which, when alarmed, rolls itself up into a little 
ball. ‘In this attitude, its legs and the underside of the body, 
which are soft, are entirely covered and defended by the hard 
crust that forms the surface of the animal, ese balls 
are perfectly spherical, black, and shining, and belted with. 
narrow white bands, so as to resemble beautiful beads; and 
: <a | could 

























































could they be preserved in this form‘and strung, would make 
very ornamental necklaces and bracelets. At least so thought 
Swammerdam’s maid, who, finding a number of these insects 
thus rolled up in her master’s garden, mistaking them for 
beads, employed herself in stringing them.on a thread; when, 
to her great surprise, the poor animals beginning to move.and 
struggle for their liberty, crying out and running away in the 
utmost alarm she threw down her prize.’ arious other 
species, when attacked, counterfeit death; as the common 
Dung-Chafer, Spiders, and especially a little timber-boring 
Beetle, the Anobium pertinag of Fabricius. * All that has 
been related of the heroic constancy of American savages, 
when taken and toriured by their enemies, scarcely comes. up 
to that which these little creatures exhibit. -You may maim 
them, pull them limb from limb, roast them alive over a slow 
fire, (De Geer, iv. 229.) but you will not gainoyour end ; not 
a joint will they move, nor show by the least symptom that 
they suffer pains Do not think, however, that I ever tried 
these experiments upon them myself, or that I recommend 
you to do the same. I am ‘content to believe the facts that I 
have here stated upon the concurrent testimony of respectable 
witnesses, without feeling any temptation to put the constanc 
of the poor insect again to the test.’ The Shmveyancisemat 
lars, supporting themselves on their anal extremities, and 
forming an angle of various Pagan with the branch on which 
they are stationed, may be easily mistaken for one of its twigs. 
The peculiar attitudes of the Caterpillars of some of the Hawk. 
Moths have procured for them the general appellation. of 
Sphinx, being analogous to that which sculptors have assigned to 
the fabulous monster of that name. The large Caterpillar of 
Bombyz regalis, known in America by the name of the Hickory 
horned Devil, draws up its head when molested, and vibrates 
it from side to side in such a manner that few people have 
courage to handle it. Among some of the more obvious 
motions by which insects elude or endeavour to elude many 
of their foes, are the zig-zag flight of Butterflies, and the 
* traverse sailing of Humble Bees,’ which render it more dif- 
ficult for birds to catch them. The Death’s head-Hawk- Moth 
seems to terrify and disarm a whele hive of bees by its sharp, 
shrill, and mournful cry; while many Beetles, Carrion-Flies, 
May-Flies, Bugs, Ants, &c. act on the olfactory nerves by their 
powerful odours, which may in some measure repel invasion ; 
their effluvia emanating either from the whole body, or from 
appropriate organs which our entomologists denominate 
Osmateria, — 3 

Rev. Nov. 1817. 
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..‘ I shall now introduce you to the true counterparts of the 
Skunk, which explode a most fetid vapour from the ordinar 
‘passage. I have lately hinted that the scent of many Carabide is 
thus emitted. Harpalus prasinus, a beetle of this tribe, combats 
its enemies with repeated discharges of smoke and noise: but the 
most famous for their exploits in this way are those, which on this 
account are distinguished by the name of Bombardiers (Bra- 
chinus, F.) The most common species (B. crepitans, F.) which 
is found occasionally in many parts of Britain, when pursued by 
its great enemy, Calosoma inguisitor, F., seems at first to have 
no mode of escape ; when suddenly a loud explosion is heard, and 
a blue smoke, attended by a very disagreeable scent, is seen to 
proceed from its anus, which immediately stops the progress of its 
assailant; when it has recovered from the effect of it, and the 
‘pursuit is renewed, a second discharge again arrests its course. 
The Bombardier can fire its artillery twenty times in succession if 
hecessary, and so gain time to effect its escape.— Another species, 
Brachinus displosor, makes explosions similar to those of B. cre- 
ony : when irritated it can give ten or twelve good discharges ; 
ut afterwards, instead of smoke it emits a yellow or brown fluid, 
By bending the joints of its abdomen it can direct its smoke to 
any particular point. M. Leon Dufour observes that this smoke 
has a strong and pungent odour, which has a striking analogy 
with that exhaled by the nitric acid. It is caustic, reddening 
white paper, and prdducing on the skin the sensation of burning, 
and forming red spots, which pass into brown, and though washed 
remain several days. (Ann. du Mus. xvii. 70. )’ , 


The species which repel or annoy their invaders by the © 
emission of an acrid, acidulous, or otherwise offensive fluid, 
‘are very numerous: but some of the more familiar instances 
are the Ants, Carabi, and various Caterpillars of the Bombyx 
family. ‘The mandibles of most of the species, and the’ stings 
of the Hymenopterous order, are often successfully employed 
as defensive armour. Notwithstanding the general cleanliness 
‘of insects, some few species, as the larva of Lemna merdigera 
and those of the Casstda, protect their frail forms by an in- 
‘genious covering of their own ordure, which the authors 
somewhat ludicrously denominate a stercorarious parasol. — 
Several species, when asleep, are snugly conccaled in the 
hollows of flower-cups; and the Melitta spinigera takes its 
repose on the nest-like umbel of the wild carrot. The con- 
‘trivances, moreover, of concealment and defence, during their 
state of helplessness before they come forth in their perfect 
forms, are nearly as various as the families themselves. 


© But of all the contrivances by which insects in this state are 
secured from their enemies, there is none more ingenious than 
that to which the May-Flies ( Phryganea, L.) have recourse for this 
purpose. You have heard before that these insects are’ at first 
aquatic, and inhabit curious cases made of a yariety of materials, 
which 
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which are usually open at each end. (Vol.i. 2d edit. 467.) 


Since they must reside in these cases, when they are become. 


pupa: till the time of their final change approaches, if they are 


eft open, how are the animals, now become torpid, to keep out’ 
their enemies? Or, if they are wholly closed, how is the water, 


which is necessary to their respiration and life, to be introduced ? 
These sagacious creatures know how to compass both these ends 
at once. They fix a grate or portcullis to each extremity of their 
fortress, which at the same time keeps out intruders and admits 
the water. These grates they weave with silk spun from their 
anus into strong threads, which cross each other, and are not 
soluble in water. One of them, described by De Geer, is very 
remarkable. It consists of a small, thickish, circular lamina of 
brown silk, becoming as hard as gum, which exactly fits the aper- 
ture of the-case, and is fixed a little within the margin. , It is 
pierced all over with holes disposed in concentric circles, and 
separated by ridges which go from the centre to the circumference, 
but. often not quite so regularly as the radii of a circle or. the 
spokes of a wheel. These radii are traversed again by other 
ridges, which follow the direction of the circles of holes; so that 
the two kinds of ridges crossing each other form compartments, in 
the centre of each of which is a hole, (Reaum. iii. 170, 
De Geer, ii. 519. 545. Ye 

Among the ingenious expedients to which insects have 
recourse for the purposes of safety and defence, are the placing 
of sentinels, and barricading or fortifying the entrance of their 
dwellings, which is sacle by Bees and Wasps. The Apis- 
terrestris, when infested with small Mites, will take its station 
on an Ant-hill; where it makes a disturbance till the Ants 
issue forth, and, crawling on it, soon dispatch all the Mites, 
when it flies away. | 

Under the head of motzons, the authors treat respectively 
of those of the larva, of those of the pups, and of 
those of the imago, or perfect form of the insect. Many of 
the first and the last description must be so familiar to the 
most ordinary observers of the works of nature, that we may 
refrain from adverting to them particularly; though, in the 
present volume, they are illustrated and discriminated at con- 
siderable length. We may only, in passing, take occasion to. 
mention that Sir Joseph Banks and Sir Everard Home have 
confirmed by observation and experiment the sentiments of 
Derham relative to. the means with which various species of 
this class of animals are provided, for enabling them to move 
against gravity: namely, suckers connected with the last joint 
of the tarsus, which, when expanded, form a sufficient vacuum 
to produce the pressure necessary for preventing the animal 
from falling. Ee Pp ; 
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The pupz, with respect to their motions, are regarded ‘is 
either active or guiescent, the former exhibiting motions 
exactly analogous to those of the animal in its perfect form : 
but even the quiescent sorts are not always destitute of motion; 
for some will climb up and down in their cocoons; others, 
like the Glow-worm, will push themselves along by the alter- 
nate extension and contraction of the segments of their 
bodies; others, when touched, turn round; and most of them, 
when disturbed, generally manifest the presence of life by the 
contortions of their abdomen. A few are capable of a very 
extraordinary jumping or leaping motion, as the Chrysalis of 
a processionary Moth, described by Reaumur. 

Though various species of insects emit sound of different 
descriptions, which may on certain occasions supply. the use 
of natural language, yet, with a few exceptions, they are per- 
haps incapable of voice, properly so called, since none of them 
seem to use their mouth for uttering sound of any kind. The 
noises which they produce are perceptible during their 
motions, when feeding, or otherwise actively employed, when 
calling, or commanding, or when under the influence of pas- 
sion. Their principal movement, during which sound is 
emitted, is flying, when many of them announce their presence 
by a‘booming, or hamming, more or less audible: but some, 
which ‘fly gently and leisurely, seem to traverse the air in 
silence.. Among the droning and humming kinds, may be 
reckoned most of the Beetle-tribes, Bees, Wasps, Hornets, 
Horse-flies, the Ethiopian Zimb, &c. In most of these cases, 
the noise of the flying insect is produced either by the wings 
or by some parts contiguous to them, which, by their friction 
against the trunk, occasion a vibration: During the feeding 
process, the action of the jaws of many of the Cockehafers 
produces a noise somewhat analogous to the sawing of timber; 
and that of the Locusts has been compared to the crackling of 
a flame, agitated by the wind. A little Wood-louse, ~which 
has ‘been confounded with the Death-watch, emits a ticking 
noise when feeding. Some of the dipterous flies, with a long 
trunk, hum all the time which they employ in sucking the 
honey from the flowers; as does the Sphex Stellatarum; or 
isect Humming-bird. The giant Cock-roach, or Drummer, 
makes a noise in the night-time like a rapping with the 
knuckles: the Hive-Bee, blue Sand- Wasp, ‘&c. are noisy; when 
occupied with their labours; and the Mermites, and House- 


Crickets, are‘examples of insects:which call, command, or give 
alarm, by hissing -or ticking sounds. : = 
‘ Under this head,’ says the writer, ‘ I shall consider a noise 


before alluded to, (Vol. 1. 2d edit. 37.) which has been a cause of : 
11 alarm 
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alarm and terror to the superstitious in all ages. _ You will per- 
ceive that I am speaking of the Death-watch—so called, because 
it emits a sound resembling the ticking of a watch, supposed to 
predict the death of some one of the family in the house in which 
it is heard. Thus sings the muse of the witty Dean of St. Patrick 
on this subject : 


—— ‘ “ A wood-worm 
That lies in old wood, like a hare in her form: 
With teeth or with claws it will bite or will scratch, 
And chambermatds christen this worm a death-watch: 
Because like a watch it always cries click ; 
Then wee be to those in the house who are sick ! 
For, sure as a gun, they will give up the ghost, 
if the maggot cries click, when it scratches the post: 
But a kettle of scalding hot water injected, 
Infallibly cures the timber affeeted ; 
The omen is broken, the danger is over, 
The maggot will die, and the sick will recover.” 


‘ To add to the effect of this noise, it is said to be made only 
yoga mee is a prefeund silence in an-apartment, and every one 
is sti 

‘ Authors were formerly not agreed concerning the insect from 
which this sound of terrer sirctbletled, some attributing it to a kind 
of Wood-louse, as I lately observed, and others to a Spider; but it 
is a received opinion now, adopted upon satisfactory evidence, 
that it is produced by some little Beetles belonging to the timber- 
boring genus Anobium, F. Swammerdam ebserves, that.a-small 
Beetle, which he had in his collection, having firmly fixed its fore 
Jegs, and put its inflexed head between them, makes a continual 
noise in old pieces of wood, walls, and cielings; which is some- 
times so loud, that upon hearing it, people have fancied that hob- 
goblins, ghosts, er fairies, were wandering around them. ( Bibl. 
Nat. Ed. Hill, i. 1225.) Evidently this was one of the Death- 
watches. Latreille observed Anobium striatum, F. produce. the 
sound in question by a stroke ef its mandibles upon the wood, 
whichwas answered by a similar noise from within it. But the species 
whose proceedings have been most noticed by British observers 
is A. tessellatum, EF. When spring is far advanced, these insects 
are said to commence their ticking, which is only a call to each 
other, to which if no answer be returned, the animal repeats it in 
another place. It is thus produced. Raising itself upon its hind 
legs, with the body somewhat inclined, it beats its head with 

t force and agility upon the. plane of position; and its strokes 
are so powerful as to make a considerable impression if they falt 
upon any substance softer than wood. The general number of 
distinct strokes in succession is: from seven to nine or eleven. 
They follow each other quickly, and are repeated at uncertain. in- 
tervals, In old houses, where these insects-abound, they may be 
heard in warm weather during the whale day, The noise exactly 
resembles that produced by tapping mederately with the nail vpon 
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the table; and when familiarized, the insect will answer very 
readily the tap of the nail. (Shaw’s Nat. Misc. iii. 104. Phil. 
Trans. xxxiii. 159. Compare Dumeril Traité Elément. ii. 91. 
P- 694)’ , 

The sounds of the Queen-Bee appear to be certain signals, 
or intimations, well understood by her subjects. Under the 
passion of fear, the larva of the Death’s head Moth is remark- 
able for uttering rather a loud shrill cry. Many Beetles, when 
taken, manifest their alarm by the emission of a shrill creak- 
ing sound, produced by rubbing their wing-cases on the ex- 
tremity of their abdomen. They who have attentively studied 
the history of the Bee can discriminate its note of anger from 
that of complaint. The audible expressions of love are usually 
confined to the male sex, especially among the Grass-hopper 
and Cricket families. ‘The observations of the authors on the 
song or chirping notes of most of this tribe will be found 
well deserving of perusal: but we cannot afford to dilate on 
the particulars. 

In the letter on Luminous Insects, Messrs. K. and S. are 
more concise than in some of the others, but it is extremel 
interesting, and enlivened by some pleasing anecdotes. ‘The 
list of known species endowed with the property of emitting 
light in the dark is far from numerous, but may probably be 
increased by future observation. In the mean time, the con- 
tradictory statements of some of the most intelligent students 


of natural appearances render it still very difficult to -deter- 


mine what is the genuine composition of the light produced, 
and for what purposes it has been contrived. ‘The nocturnal 
light of some species, not generally suspected of furnishing it, 

appears to have been mistaken for zgnes fatui. | 
Although we are still in much uncertainty respecting the 
hybernation of insects, yet the present writers have brought 
together a great many important facts relative to this de- 
partment of their economy, in the different stages of their 
existence. ‘That the same degree of low temperature is not 
uniformly the cause of their torpor is abundantly manifest, 
but to attribute the change to the operation of instinct is tan- 
tamount to an avowal of our ignorance of the true cause. 
The authors do not, indeed, pretend to explain what in- 
stinct is, though they endeavour to shew what it is not: they 
state some of the peculiarities which distinguish the instincts 
of ‘insects from those of other animals; and they shew, in the 
most satisfactory manner, that their actions are not solely re- 
gulated by the operation of a blind principle. Rejecting ‘the 
various theories which ascribe the operation of instinct to a 
plastic nature, to a system of machinery, to diseased bodily 
) action, 
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action, to models impressed on the brain, to organic out- 
shootings, to the immediate impulse of the Deity, and to 
reason, they acquiesce in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, implying a faculty implanted in the constitution of the 
animals by their Creator; and by means of which, independ- 
ently of instruction, observation, or.experience, and without 
-any knowlege of the end in view, they are impelled to the 
performance of certain actions, which contribute to the weil- 
being of the individuals and the preservation of the species. 
The numerous illustrations of these positions are chiefly drawn 
from the writings of Huber, and. might, if necessary, have 
been easily multiplied: | 

_ Towards the conclusion of the volume, however, some cases 
are stated of certain operations performed by various species of 
insects, which we cannot readily refer to any principle distinct 
from reason: yet the combination of instinct and reason, 
which some of these cases seem to indicate, admits not of any 
very satisfactory explanation. In other instances, we scarcely 
recognize the operation of instinct in any degree. 


‘ There is, perhaps, no surer criterion of reason than, after 
having tried one mode of accomplishing a purpose, adopting an- 
other more likely to succeed. Insects are able to stand this test. 
A Bee which Huber watched while soldering the angles of a cell 
with propolis, detached a thread of this material with which she 
entered the cell. Instinct would have taught her to separate it 
of the exact length required; but after applying it to the angle of 
the cell, she found it too long, and cut off a portion so as to ‘fit 
it to her purpose. (Huber, ii. 268.) 

‘ This is a very simple instance ;.but one such fact is as deci- 
sive in proof of reason as a thousand more complex, and. of such 
there is no lack. Dr. Darwin (whose authority in the present case 
depending not on hearsay, but his own observation, may be here 
taken, ) informs us, that walking one day in his garden he per- 
ceived a wasp upon the gravel-walk with a large fly nearly: as. big: 
as itself, which it had caught. Kneeling. down he distinctly saw: 
it cut off the head and abdomen,.and then taking up with its feet. 
the trunk or middle portion of the body, to which the wings re-. 
mained attached, fly away. But a breeze of wind acting upon the. 
wings of the fly turned round the wasp with its burthen, and-im- 
peded its progress. Upon this it alighted again on the gravel- 
walk, deliberately sawed off first one wing and then the other; ‘and 
having thus removed the cause of its embarrassment, flew off with 
its booty. (Zoonomia, i, 183.) Could‘any process of ratiocina- 
tion be more perfect? ‘* Something acts upon the wings of ‘this 
fly and impedes my flight. .If I wisit.to reach my nest: quickly, 
I must get rid of them — to effect which, the shortest way. will be 
to alight again and cut them off.” These reflections, or others of 
similar import, must be supposed to have passed through the mind 
of the wasp, or its action§ are altogether inexplicable. Instinct 
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might have taught it to cut off the wings of ai/ flies, previously 
to flying away with them. But here it first attempted to fly with 
8 on, — was impeded by a certain cause, — discovered 
what this cause was,— and alighted to remove it. The chain of 
evidence seems perfect in proof that nothing but reason could have 
been its prompter.’ : | 

We are also furnished with some striking proofs of insects 
profiting by experience, of their communicating and receiving 
information by means of some sort of language, and of. their 
occasionally exercising the power of memory. As, however, 
in the course of former articles, we took occasion to advert to 
the same or similar examples, as well as to the general doc- 
trine of the reasoning faculty of animals, we shall now close 
our account of the present volume; by remarking that its 
contents, in point of interest and importance, will not be found 
inferior to those of its precursor; and that, when the work is 
completed, it will form a valuable addition to the library of 
the-naturalist. 





_ 


Art. VII. A Tour through Belgium, Holland, along the Rhine, 
and through the. North of France, inthe Summer of 1816. In 

_ which is.given an Account of the Civil and Ecclesiastical Polity, 
and of the System of Education of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands; with Remarks on the Fine Arts, Commerce, and Manu- 
factures. By James Mitchell, M.A. 8vo. pp.402. 128. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 


M rR. MrrcHE 1 is a traveller of a cast somewhat different 

from the majority of his brethren. He is evidently hurried 
in his descriptions, and perhaps too little experienced with 
mixed society to comment on the manners of the people among 
whom his peregrinations extend, but attentive to topics of ge- 
neral interest, and capable of giving a much better book to 
the public than a mere chronicle of inns and stages. Without 
attempting to follow him minutely along his beaten track, we 
shall select from his volume the substance of those statements 
which seem to us most remarkable concerning the education, 
form of government, and religious constitution of our conti- 
nental ally ;— subjects still productive of considerable novelty, 
because the changes. introduced by the French, as well as by 
the lately formed: government, are yet but imperfectly known 
on our side of the water. 

The author’s tour embraced: a considerable extent of 
country, beginning with Flanders, taking in afterward Hol- 
land and the banks of the Rhine, with an excursion to Aix la 
Chapelle, and terminating by a visit to Paris, Rouen, and 

ee : Dieppe. 
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Dieppe. Wherever he went, he seems to have made it a rule 
to collect all the information that the country afforded, respect- 
ing the topics which we have just mentioned ;-and, our limits 
not permitting it to be given.in the form of extracts, we shall 
present a portion of it to our readers in a more condensed 
shape. 

Constitution of the Netherlands. —We took occasion nearl 
three years ago (M.R. Vol. Ixxv. p. 491.) to give a sketc 
of the Constitution adopted in the new kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands, and we are now to revert to the subject after the 
proposed system has been carried into practice. The prero- 

ative of the sovereign is considerably greater there than in 
England ; since, in addition to the power of making war and 
peace, disposing of the naval and military force, and con- 
ferring titles of nobility, he possesses the supreme direction of 
the colonies; — and all this without being counterpoised in 
any effectual manner by the influence of parliament. The 
Belgic or Dutch Peers have their title only for life, and can- 
mot enter the House until the age of forty; characteristics 
which will bring to the recollection of our readers the Conseil 
des Anciens in the French constitution of 1795. Another fea- 
ture, unfavourable to the independence of either Lords or 
Commons, is their acceptance of a pecuniary indemnity for 
their expences; in other words, of an annual salary of be- 
tween 20ol. and 300]. a-year. ‘The Peers may vary in num- 
ber from forty to sixty; while the Commons are fixed to one 
hundred and ten, of whom fifty-five are from the Dutch pro- 
vinces and a similar number from those of Flanders. ‘The 
former being recapitulated in the article just quoted, we shall 
at present confine ourselves to a statement of the Flemish de- 
partments: . 


South Brabant 8 [East Flanders 10 Antwerp 5 
Limburg 4 West Flanders 8 Namur 2 
Liége 6 Hainault 8 Luxemburg 4 


The mode of electing deputies is not, as with us, by the 
direct act of the constituents, but by the agency of interme- 
diate bodies. First is named a college or council of electors, 
who appoint the town-council ; after which, the latter, or the 
electors just mentioned, proceed to chuse what are called the 
Provincial States, or permanent county-meeting: whose ju- 
risdiction is very extensive, comprizing all the details of po- 
lice and local economy of the public education, the execution 
of the laws relative to public worship, .and, in general, all 
provincial affairs not falling under the legislative operation of 
the States-General or national representatives. Here lies a 
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‘material difference between our forms and those of ‘the Ne- 
therlands; the latter continuing in a great measure that fede- 
ral plan, that habit of leaving to each province the management 
of its local concerns, which with us has given way to the general 
jurisdiction of parliament. Bills for making canals, harbours, 
or bridges, for inclosing commons, improving towns, &c. do not, 
as in England, require the sanction of the national representa- 
tives; all such business being settled by the Provincial States. The 
members of the Commons’ House of Parliament in the Nether- 
lands are chosen for three years, and a third part is renewed in 
every year; so that the annual election can never exceed 36 
or 37 members. We have noticed on a former occasion * the 
important regulation that, in the Netherlands and in France, 
no bill can’ be brought into parliament but by the ministers 
of the crown; and we have now to mention the want of an- 
other very important privilege, the right of petitioning in 
conjunct bodies; it being a law that petitions must be drawn 
in the name of an individual, and not in that of a collective 
number. | 

Taxation in the Netherlands. —'The Dutch long took the 
lead of other countries, and even of England, in the extent 
and variety of their taxes :—a pre-eminence unfortunately ac- 
quired by their long wars with Spain and France, and by the 
annual expenditure of property that was necessary to prevent 
the encroachments of the sea. ‘Their example supplied accord- 
ingly a number of useful hints to Mr. Pitt and his financial 
successors; who have, however, ended by surpassing’ their 
masters in ingenious expedients for extracting money out of. 
the pockets of the public. Yet we might still take a lesson 
from our neighbours in some particular cases; as in modifying 
the window-tax so as to make it payable by the rent, instead 
of the number or size of the windows; which latter practice 
will sooner or later lead to the defacing of our dwellings, 
or the injury of our health by excluding the light and air. 
We must guard, however, against imitating either Dutch or 
French in the tax on patents; in other words, an impost on 
trades and professions: the quantum of which is adapted with 
very minute attention to the nature of the business and the 
size of the town in which it is exercised. The towns ‘in the 
Netherlands are divided into seven classes, and Mr. M. has 
given (p. 181.) a list of them according to their respective 
wealth or magnitude; which forms a curious statistical docu- 
ment, the number of places regularly increasing as their im- 
portance diminishes. Amsterdam alone occupies the firsd 
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class; Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, and Rotterdam fill the 
second; while Bruges, Liege, the Hague, Utrecht, and 
Groningen, constitute the third. A patent as a merchant or 
agent for the sale of a goods, costing in Amsterdam 251. 
a-year, may be obtained for 221. in a town of the second class; 
for 171. in one of the third; for 13]. in one of the fourth; and 
for gl. in one of the fifth class. The sixth class comprizes forty 
small towns, where the cost of a patent for the occupation just 
mentioned is in them only sl.; and this is farther reduced to 
3l. 10s. in the seventh class, which is the common receptacle 
for petty towns or large villages. 

- In taxing a goods, the Belgic legislature proceeds on 
the old mercantile system of admitting without duty raw 
materials, such as wool, flax, cotton, and hides; while manu- 
factured goods are burdened with as heavy a tax as there is 
any chance of collecting without throwing open the door to 
smuggling. These imposts extend not only to woollens, 
printed cottons, carpeting, and other such articles, but to beer, 
for the sake of protecting their own barley-growers; and to 
coals, that they may encourage their own mines. The govern- 
ment, or at least a part of the government, is alive to the im- 
policy of such restrictions in a general view, but considers 
their maintenance as necessary to tranquillize the people, and 
to prevent any sudden change in the state of productive in- 
dustry. The ratio of duty on such articles as hardware, 
furniture, candles, blankets, hosiery, and those commodities 
which do not come directly in competition with the local 
manufactures, is ten per cent.: but on groceries the duty is 
extremely moderate ; a point of no little consequence to those 
of our countrymen who settle with their families in the 
Netherlands. The Belgic manufacturers have been of late 
years in a most embarrassed state, in consequence partly of 
the formidable competition of the English, and partly of the 
prohibition of sending the products of their industry into 
France. The French government, obliged by the clamour 
of its own manufacturers to prohibit, the introduction of 
foreign goods, has established a triple line of custom-houses 
along the Belgic frontier. | : 

| Education in the Netherlands.— This topic forms one of the 
most interesting portions in Mr. M.’s book; his accounts of 
the different establishments being given not on hearsay but 
from actual observation and official documents. He begins 
by praising an existing regulation, which exacts a previous 
examination in the case of every person claiming a licence to 
set up as school-master.. Four distinct degrees of qualification 
are prescribed ; and he who has passed only for the lowest 
' must 
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must not presume to teach the branches which require a 
higher degree, although at perfect liberty to return after an 
interval and stand a second examination for a more favourable 
report. This arrangement has the effect of preventing much 
of the gross imposition practised in England by men who 
undertake teaching as a trade, and.who often have no other 
qualification than the command of the money that is neces- 
sary to buy a share of an established seminary. Generally 
speaking, education is well diffused throughout Holland, and 
the écoles primatres or elementary schools are respectably 
taught. 

Mr. M. proceeds to give a practical example of the higher 
seminariés in the case of the Lycée of Ghent; one of those 
provincial colleges or academies that have been established 
during late years in France and the countries subject to her, 
and which contain from roo to 200 pupils, according to the 
population of the town and neighbourhood. In that Lycée, 
the superintendants are a regent and thirteen teachers, or 
professeurs, as it is customary in the complimentary language 
of our neighbours to call them, with an income of somewhat 
more than todl. a~year each; and the objects of education are 
French, German, English, mathematics, drawing, classics, 
geography, and rhetoric. Annual prizes are distributed, 
several bourses or scholarships are appropriated to those. of 
superior progress, and the whole expence of the board and 
education in these seminaries is about 4ol. a-year. 

For a considerable time past, the Belgigue has possessed no 
seminary dignified with the name of University: but an act 
was lately passed for the establishment of one at Ghent, and 
for the restoration of the old University. of Louvain. The 
Dutch provinces contain three Universities, Leyden, Utrecht, 
and Groningen ; and six Athena, or provincial colleges, in 
as many of the principal towns which happen to be situated 
at a distance fromthe Universities. The Athenza have not 
the privilege of conferring degrees; so that the students edu- 
cated there must go for twelve months to an University, before 
they can obtain the credentials necessary for entering the 
church, or practising in the higher departments.of law and 
medicine. The salaries are somewhat higher than in. the 
Belgic provinces, those at the Universities being from 200]. to 
2501. per annum, exclusive of fees: at the Athenza, the salaries 
are about 150]. The session in the Dutch. Universities com- 
mences in September; and closes about. the end of June; leav- 
ing, with a short interval.at Christmas.and at Easter, somewhat 
less than three months of vacation for the whole year. . The 
number of stadents at Leyden is about 300, of whom.a pro- 
portion 
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portion study medicine, without the prospect of attaining 
an independence by their profession, the fees of physicians 
throughout the Netherlands being as much below the fair me- 
dium as they often are above it in our part of the world. The 
University at Utrecht is on a smaller scale than that of Ley- 
den: but. the ‘town is preferable as a residence, its situation 
being on a rising ground, the first which the traveller dis- 
covers inan extent/of forty miles on coming from the westward. 
The: walks on the ramparts and on the outside of the town 
are very pleasant; and nothing can surpass the gratification 
of even this slight elevation, after having been for many weeks 
on a dead flat. The view from the tower of the cathedral is 
one of the most extensive in Europe; taking in the most 
populous cities of Holland to the west, and to the south a 
country finely diversified with gentle eminences. — The popu- 
lation of Utrecht is 32,000; and Mr. M. has no hesitation in 
pronouncing it to be the best residence in Holland for a 
kiterary man. 

State of the Dutch Church. — The established form of wor- 
ship in Holland is the Calvinistic or Presbyterian, discourses 
being delivered in the pulpit without writing, and the form of 
prayer a being nearly the same as among our Dis- 
senters. e Dutch do not, however, carry their strictnéss 
so far as to exclude an organ: that of Haarlem has long been 
famous; and it is now equalled if not surpassed by another that 
was lately put up in a new church in Amsterdam. The Dutch 
clergy are indebted to the King not only for their presentations 
but for their annual salaries: a combination which throws a 
most extensive patronage into the hands of the executive 
power. In point of doctrine, the Dutch clergy, withont 
being distinctly divided as in Scotland into two parties, are 
marked by correspondent discrepancies of opinion ; the majo- 
rity inclining to what are called moderate views; that is, they 
dwell’ much less than their forefathers on the doctrines of pre- 
destination, election, free grace, &c. ‘The Dutch have long 
been noted for their toleration; and all classes, even Jews, 
enjoy among them the full privileges of citizens. The Catholic 
charches are in general small, but more than 300 of them 
are interspersed through the country; and their preachers, 
like these of the other Dissenters, receive a salary from govern- 
memt. The Anabaptists are said to have nearly 100 congre- 

ions; they are here called Mennonites, from the name of 
their founder; they baptize only those persons who have 
arrived -at the-years of discretion : but they deem sprinkling 
quite saffiicient, without-adepting the forbidding plan of plang- 
ing, like their brethren in England, the whole body into = 
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‘fhe Lutherans have in ail about fifty churches; -but the most. 
remarkable of the Dutch sects are the Arminians or Remon- 
strants, whose origin is cotemporary with the independence of. 
the republic, and whose tenets were adopted bya portion of 
the .“ Patriots ;” a designation by which we are to understand. 
that numerous and respectable body who ‘have long consti-, 
tuted the Opposition in Holland, and refused to the Orange 
family the right of conning the — Of this party were 
Grotius, Barneveldt,-and the unfortunate De. Witt: whose 
dislike of their successful opponents became in the course of. 
time very inveterate, and who certainly welcomed the entrance. 
of the French in 1795: but let it be remembered to their honour, — 
that, when the tyranny of Bonaparte had sunken their country, 
in distress, they forgot their former animosity, and lent their-aid. 
to the Orangists in asserting the national independence. The. 
Arminians, as a ee sect, have not above fifty congre~ 
gations : but, in a political sense, they may be fairly set down.as. 
composing half of the intelligent part of the Dutch population. 

Expence of living on the Continent. — Mr. Mitchell seems 
to think that our countrymen are not great gainers: by re- 
moving their families to the oppotite:side-of the. water, the 
price of articles being not much lower than with us; and.the 
advantage of the change being little else than the power of 
reducing the style of ent the mortification of doing 
so under the eye of their friends. No doubt, this remark is 
in part well founded: but Mr. M. should have added, that 
a plain mode of life has no effect in lowering the estimation. of 
a family with our continental neighbours; so that the best 
corapany in France or Flanders may be enjoyed without 
giving dinners, keeping a carriage, or vying in any way with 
expensive neighbours. People thus not only live within their 
income, but they do this without losing their station in so- 
ciety ; they: may be said in fact not to feel their poverty. 
Moreover, education, particularly in the ornamental branches, 
such as music, drawing, horsemanship, and dancing, is far 
below the cost ‘of it in our part of the world. _It.is equally 
true that, in point of comforts, such as cleanliness of the 
streets, accommodation in the interior of a house, or-conveni- 
ence‘in travelling, the Continent is far behind us; and that 
the saving in expence does not on the whole.exceed a third : 
—but allowances would have been made for these various 


‘drawbacks, and our emigrating countrymen have experienced 
“comparatively little disappointment, had they. not been de- 
‘ceived by the allegations of those: travellers. who represented 


that articles on the Continent might be-purchased for half and 
even less than half their price in this, country. | ; 
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_ Mr. Mitchell takes notice of a complaint which is now 
very general on the Continent, that the English do not spend 
so much money as formerly; the plain reason for which is 
that our countrymen go abroad less for pleasure than for 
economy: a point which it is difficult to impress on the con- 
viction of the French, who have been always told by their 
government that we enriched ourselves by the war. He no- 
tices likewise the unpleasant habit of over-asking, on the part 
of tradesmen; a practice 7 inconvenient to the buyer ; 
and for which no epithet would be too severe, did it not arise 
less from a desire to impose than from an imagined necessity 
of lowering their demand before the purchaser can be per- 
suaded that he has made a bargain. Mr. M. advises travel- 
lers to carry with them Bank of England notes: but here we 
must remark that letters of credit, or the travelling bills of 
such banking-houses as Ransom or Herries, are preferable, 
because continental merchants have been of late frequently 
subjected to loss from false bank-notes, and the exchange 
is at all times higher for bills. In another point, we agree 
with Mr. M., viz. that the number of English residents at 
Paris and on the Continent in general is not half, perhaps 
not one-third, of the amount at which report states it. 

From Holland, Mr. M. went to Cleves, Cologne, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; returning by the way of Maestricht and 
Louvain to Brussels. In this-part of his journey, he makes 
little attempt to generalize, and is satisfied with noticing the 
principal topics of ordinary observation at each: place; such 
as the baths at Aix, and the three kings with the 11,000 vir- 
gins at Cologne. The Prussian government, in the true 
spirit of antipathy to its late oppressors, has abolished the 


professorship of French at Cologne, and forbidden the teach- 


ing of that language in the schools. — Passing over the ac- 
count of Brussels, Mons, Cambray, and other well known 
towns, we proceed to extract a short passage relative to one 
of the principal works of Bonaparte; and a work which is 
actually completed, although the case is very much otherwise 
with the majority of the undertakings which figured so con- 
spicuously in his annual Exposé of the interior of France. 


Canal of St. Quintin. —‘ The most wonderful thing to be seen 
in the whole way is the canal, completed, but not commenced, by 
the late ruler, to join together the navigation of the Somme and 
the Scheldt. For about a league and a half it is cut in a tunnel 
under ground, and the end of the tunnel approaches close to the 
road; the ceach stops, and there are people ready, who immedi- 
ately fix on the English, to offer their kind services to conduct 
them. The winding path descends through a plantation of trees, 
and the view of the tunnel is beautiful. The light at the farther 
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end, seen in a straight line, seems close at hand. Men have to 
drag the barges through the tunnel, and carry torches to guide 
them through. Several barges generally go in company. It is 
said, the Spanish prisoners were employed in digging the caual, 
and I was shewn their prison, now in ruins.’ 


French Taxation. — We have lately had occasion to advert 
to the principal items in the French budget, in our notice 
of a tract published by a veteran member of the legislature, 
Laffon-Ladébat: (Appendix to vol. Ixxxii. p. 456.) but 
Mr. M. enters more particularly into the detail of the principal 
imposts, and into a contrast between them and those on our 
side of the Channel. The greatest and most productive of 
the French taxes is the foucier or land-tax, a charge intended 
avowedly to absorb a fifth of the income, but which, from a 
variety of circumstances disadvantageous to the land-holder, 
may more properly be put down at a fourth, and. in some 
cases even at a third. The Cadastre or grand territorial 
survey of France being as yet by no means completed, the sum 
payable by each department is calculated from the valuation 
of property as it stands in the national books; and it belongs 
to the prefect and departmental council to arrange a repar- 
tition of this sum among the larger districts: after which the 
sub-prefect and local magistrates make a farther repartition 
among the lesser divisions of territory. Next comes the mo- 
bilier; or tax on personal and moveable property; which is 
paid not by the proprietor but by the tenant of a house, .as 
well as the tax on doors and windows, which is considerably 
below the corresponding impost in England. A more seri- 
ous, and among us happily an unknown, tax, is that which is 
levied on “patents” or professions, which prevails here as in 
the Netherlands, and has been _ increased in late years. 
The tax for registering sales, wills, mortgages, and all other 
public deeds, is likewise very heavy, and imposes on all trans- 
fers of property that kind of burden which with us takes place 
only in the case of legacies and inheritances. Stamps are, 
we might almost say, of universal use in France; sinee a sho 
keeper cannot circulate a bill or make oath to a book-debt 
without shewing it to have been printed or written on 1 
stamp: but the cost of this kind of paper is trifling, compared 
to ours. The reason of so many and such heavy duties on 
home-transactions is the comparative insignificance of the 
French customs ; the whole of which do not yield two mil- 
lions sterling in a year, the imports from colonies and from 
foreign countries in general being much smaller than in Eng- 
land. The remaining taxes are those on salt, lotteries, wine, 
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spirituous liquors, tobacco, and snuff, the last two very con-: 
siderable, being computed at a million and a half sterling. 

The relative price of the French funds is greatly beneath 
ours, their five per cents. continuing below seventy, although 
the payment of the interest is made half-yearly in Paris, with 
almost as much regularity as in the case of our own dividends. 
This continued depression is owing partly to the habitual dis- 
trust of Frenchmen in their government, but more to the’ 
sudden accumulation of burdens which has accrued within 
the last few years, and which was dreadfully aggravated by the 
bad harvest of 1815. Money was borrowed in that year to 
pay a ae on foreign corn; and it must be borrowed 
every year till 1822, to meet the contributions to the allies 
and the maintenance of their troops. | 

While we bear a favourable testimony with regard to the 
matter of this volume, we must express a very different opi- 
nion as to the mode of composition, the language being far 
from elegant, or even correct; and the punctuation so bad as 
often to obscure the sense. Mr. M. does not shine in. observ- 
ations on mixed society, on the habits of the upper classes, or 
on the fine arts: the merit of his book rests on other 
grounds, — on the discussion of the topics which we have sub- 
mitted to the consideration of our readers. He deals some- 
times (p. 179.) in remarks which must be termed common- 
| place; and in point of style we were surprized at meeting. 
with such vulgarisms as ‘ of an evening,’ ‘ of a morning,’ or 
such pleonasms as ‘ absolutely on purpose,’ or * verbatim at 
length.’ Another and a much more serious fault is a habit of 
bold assertion and precipitate inference: in proof of which we 
have merely to mention that he attributes to spite the heavy 
duties imposed by the French government on Flemish manu-: 
factures; or to quote the following passage from his account 
of Antwerp, where he took an opportunity of Walking along 
the quay, and examining the shipping of different nations: 


‘ The English and Americans were lying alongside, like brothers. 
So it is always the case in foreign ports. The American govern- 
ment and our government may fall out, and engage the people in 
war, but they cannot destroy the friendly sympathy which, in’ 
spite of every political difference, subsists between individuals. 
The same language, the same love of freedom and contempt of 
foreign slavery, the same religion, the same laws, and substantially 
the same form of government, compel Englishmen and Americans 
to feel for each other a mutual respect and esteem.’ 


That these causes will, at a future time, bind together in 
harmony our countrymen and the Americans; we both hope 
and believe: but at present the case is very different; and 
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much of mutual:jealousy and-even of rancour is observed be- » 


tween them when they happen ‘to meet in foreign ports. — 
With these qualifications, we can safely recommend Mr. M. 
as a spirited and interesting traveller. 





Art. VIII. Narrative of a Residence in Belgium during the 
pe n of 1815; and a Visit to the Field of Waterloo. By 
an Englishwoman. 8vo. pp. 358. ‘10s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 
‘1817. He. | 

Aft. all the accounts that we have had of the battle of 
~ Waterloo and its accompanying circumstances, a notice 

published so long since the event would be intitled to little 

attention, had not the fair author been a personal witness of 
the scenes described; and had she not a farther claim to our 
attention from having been the editor of the collection so well 
known under the name of * Circumstantial Details of the 


Battle.” She has now made her appearance, after an unex; 
plained delay, in the character of an original writer, and has ° 
contrived to cast an interest over an oft-told tale by the 


vivacity of her descriptions and the various advantages aris- 
ing from actual observation, — She landed, with several re- 
lations, at Ostend on the night of the 11th of June, and, pro- 
ceeding by Bruges and Ghent, reached Brussels on the 15th, 
just as news had arrived of Bonaparte’s attack on the 
Prussians. Scarcely had the fair traveller and her sister re- 
tired to rest when they were awakened by the sound of the 
bugle, the beating of drums, and the marching of regiments ; 
and this scene was followed by an anxious parting with 
military friends, all of whom were about to ‘ mix in deadly 
fray” in the course of a few hours. Next came that suc- 
cession of rumours and counter-rumours, which perpetually 
prevails in the neighbourhood of the scene of action: at one 
time, the British were defeated and in full retreat; at another, 
a ‘body of French cavalry had passed into the rear of our 
army, and were advancing full speed towards Brussels; and 
some time afterward they were said to be at the gates. 


. © It was half-past twelve; and hopeless now of hearing any 
further news from the army, we were preparing to retire to rest— 
but rest was-a blessing we were ‘not destined to enjoy in Brussels. 
We were suddenly startled by the sound of the rapid rolling of 
heavy military carriages, passing at full speed through the. Place 
Royale: —a great tumult instantly took place among the people 


below ; the baggage-waggons, which we knew were not to set off, . 


except in a case of emergency, were harnessed in an instant, and 


the noise and tumult became every instant more alarming. For 
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some minutes we listened in silence: faster and faster, and louder 
and louder, the long train of artillery continued to roll through the 
town: —the cries of the affrighted people increased. I hastily 
flew out to inquire the cause of this violent commotion. The first 
person I encountered was a poor, scared de chambre, nearly 
frightened out: of her wits. ‘* Ah, me!” she pee Fite 
“« Jes Francois sont tout prés; dans une petit demti-heure ils seront 
icti—Ah, grand Dieu! Ah, Jésus! Jésus! erons-nous! que 
Jerons-nous !” In vain I eagerly asked how she knew, or why she 
believed, or from whence this news came, that the French were 
near? She could only reiterate, again and again, “ Les Francois 
sont tout pres -—les Frangots sont tout prés:” my questions were 
unanswered and unheard ; but suddenly recollecting herself, she 
earnestly besought us to set off instantly, exclaiming, “ Mais, 
mesdames, vous Ties: Angliites — il faut partir tout de suite, tout de 
suite" —— 7 

‘ At the bottom of the staircase a group of affrighted Belgians 
were assembled, all crowding and talking together with Belgic 
volubility, They cried out that news had arrived of the battle 
having terminated in the defeat of the British; that all the artil- 
lery and baggage of the army were retreating ; and that a party 
of Belgians had just entered the town, bringing intelligence that a 
large body of French had been seen advancing through the woods 
to take Brussels, and that they were only two leagues off.’— 

‘ At this moment several people, among whom were some Eng- 
lish gentlemen and servants, rushed past us to the stables, calling 
for their carriages to be got ready instantly. ‘‘ Apprétez les chevauz 
tout de suite— Vite! vite! il n'y a pas un moment!’ was loudly 
repeated in all the hurry of fear. These people confirmed the 
alarm. I sent for our cécher, and most reluctantly we began to 
think that we must set off, when we found to our insicpeenaliols joy 
that the long trains of artillery, which still continued to roll past 
with the noise of thunder, were not flying from the army, but ad- 
vancing to join it. It is impossible to conceive the blessed relief 
this intelligence gave us.’ 


These alarms, however, were repeated on the next morni 
(the 17th), and in consequence the author and her friends 
left Brussels and proceeded to Antwerp, along a road 
crowded with carriages, waggons, carts, and wounded troopers, 
mostly Prussians or Belgians, who had fought on the pre- 
ceding day at Ligny or Quatre Bras. The travellers drove on: 
absorbed in anxiety for our army, and beheld the lofty spire 
of Antwerp-cathedral without being conscious that it was 
beautiful. In the interior of the town, all was uncertainty 
and alarm. The morning of the memorable 18th of June com- 
menced, darkened by Seeds and driving rain; and during 
the whole day the pavement resounded with the arrival of 
horses and carriages from Brussels. . The certainty. of the: 
loss of the battle of Ligny and of the retreat of the British 
gave rise to a general panic; so that many, even of the tender 
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sex, set off on foot, and walked amid rain and darkness to 
Malines. The first official dispatch received at Antwerp 
brought the awful intelligence that “ the British were about 
to t on that day, — that the action would be general and 
most probably decisive.” , 

‘ We wandered,’ says the fair narrator, ‘ mechanically 
round the town, regardless of the showers of rain ar of the 
deep and dirty streets: it was in vain that we entered the 
cathedral and visited several cabinets of paintings: our per- 
sons and our outward senses were present at Antwerp, but 
our whole hearts and souls were with the army.’ From 
morning till night, the great square called La Place du Maine 
was filled with people eagerly watching for news of the battle, 
the great majority being of opinion that it must be fought 
under circumstances of great disadvantage to the British. 
At length, in the evening arrived a wounded British officer 
of Hussars, who had been for several hours in the engagement ; 
and who reported that the French had been repulsed at every 
point up to the time of his departure, but that the news of 
our defeat had overtaken him on the road, and he had hur- 
ried forwards, notwithstanding his wounds, to accomplish his 
escape. Next came intelligence of the dreadful disorder of 
Brussels; and at a later hour three more British officers, all 
of whom had been assured on the road of the loss of the 
battle. Such were the feelings under which this lady retired 
to rest after three days and nights of agitation. Next morn- 
ing.at an early hour she went out, attended by a servant, and 
was told in the street that, though no official intelligence -had 
arrived, little doubt was entertained of the truth of the 
dreadful reports. Waggons full of wounded soldiers passed 
incessantly along the streets; litters, borne silently along on 
the shoulders of men, gave indication of sufferings still more 
severe; and all was wrapt in gloom, when, approaching the 
Malines gate, the fair author met five wounded Highlanders, 
who were shouting with joy, and who told her that a courier 
had that moment entered with the news of a complete victory. 
Never was a more sudden transition: —for some moments, 
says the author, ‘ I was unable to speak, but I walked almost 
unconsciously to the hospital with the soldiers.’ 

: The remainder of the volume is composed in the same 
lively style,. but is, in course, of inferior interest. We pass 
ever the visit to the field of Waterloo, with the particulars of 
individual disasters arid escapes; and, confining ourselves to 
the general merits of this animated effusion, we cannot help 
remarking that the high note is struck too often and too long, 


as if the reader could never be tired of repetitions of alarm or 
of 
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of appeals to his sympathy; and that a volume has been 
formed of materials which ought properly to have been 
condensed into the size of a pamphlet. Yet, amid these 
exuberances, we recognize'a warm imagination and a bene- 
volent heart. — It is curious, after all these fine emotions, to 
find this sentimental lady doomed to take a tour in Hol- 
land, and to join the society of ‘a plodding, money-getting, 
matter-of-fact-people, who reminded her of a whole nation 
of Quakers.’ This scene was not adapted to her taste, and 
she did not remain above a fortnight among the Mynheers 
and Mevrouws. 





Art. 1X. A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of Gout, compre- 
hending a general View of a morbid State of the digestive 
Organs ; and of Regimen: with some Observations on Rheuma- 
tism. By C. Scudamore, M.D. &c. &c. 8vo. pp.400. 168. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 


LTHOUGH the frequency and severity of the Gout have 
4% rendered it an object of attention with medical practi- 
tioners from a very early period, it may still be affirmed that 
few maladies exist among the evils ‘ which flesh is heir to,” 
respecting which we are more ignorant both as to theory 
and treatment. We do not think that this fact has been 
sufficiently explained: it is, indeed, but too obvious that the 
disease has been, at least in modern times, an especial object 
of empiricism, so as almost to be consigned by the regular 
physician to the care of the irregular or the uneducated; yet 
we are at a loss to conceive why this state of things should 
have taken place. From whatever cause it may arise, the 
deficiency is admitted to exist; and we therefore feel grateful 
to the author of the volume now before us, who has laboured 
with much assiduity, and with considerable success, to fill u 

the chasm. Before he enters on the minute detail of the 
different parts of the subject, he states a number of generat 
propositions which may be considered as warranting him in 
his undertaking, and as proving that he has chosen a topic 


from the discussion of which we are to expect satisfactory 
results, 


‘ That the gout is a disease not only injurious to the constitu- 
tion, but destructive of the organization of the particular textures 
which it affects; and, by such ‘united influence, tends both to 
shorten and embitter life : , 


‘ That it is as completely within the useful influence of medi- 
cine as any other severe disease : 
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‘ That the fit may be immediately relieved in its painful symp- 
toms, and materially shortened in its duration : 


‘ That most of its natural bad consequences may, by timely 
care, be prevented ; and, finally, . | 


‘ That all these advantages may be afforded by means, which, 
in removing the disease, tend at the same time to restore the con- 
stitution.’ 

After these prefatorial remarks, Dr. S. commences the 
body of his work with some observations on the nosological 
arrangements of gout that have been proposed, and particu- 
larly on that of Cullen. In these observations we discern a 
degree of acuteness, and in many of them we entirely coin- 
cide; though others perhaps dialey an hyper-critical refine- 
ment: as br instance when he objects to the first clause in 
Cullen’s definition, ‘* morbus hereditarius,’ because; ‘as he 
says, the gout is * more cornet acquired where no here- 
ditary reference can be traced, than where such influence 
does exist.’ On this principle, what disease can be said to 
be hereditary? All that is meant by the phrase in modern 
pathology is that certain constitutions have a tendency to 
certain diseases, when the parents have previously had the 
same tendency, and when it appears to be connected with 
the structure of the body and state of the functions. ‘The 
term arthritis, we think, Dr. Scudamore correctly prefers .to 
podagra, as being less limited in its designation of the seat of 
the disease. His objections against the four varieties of Cullen 
are also well founded; as well as against the term zrregular, 
which he characterizes as ‘ uncertain and without limits in 
its application, and only calculated to preclude the possi- 
bility. of accuracy either, in theory or practice.’ On. the 
subject of nosology, he comes to these conclusions : 


‘ It appears to me, that in nosological divisions, a degree of 
refinement is sometimes introduced, which rather perplexes than 
affords light to the practitioner. In medicine, more than in any 
other art, it is dangerous to frame distinctions without a difference. 
With this conviction, and with a persuasion that nicer separations 
areas useless as they are difficult, I purpose to divide gout into 
acute, chronic, and retrocedent; considering the acute form of 
the disease, without regard to particular situation, as the one spe- 
cies; the chronic as the other species ; and the retrocedent as the 
variety.’ 

Dr. S. then offers his own definitions; first of the disease 
enerally; then of the two species, acute and chronic; and 
astly of the variety, retrocedent. Although. they are some- 

what too long, aa, partake more of the nature of a history 


than a definition, they possess considerable merit. : 
Previously to the history of the disease itself, we have an 
15 account 
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account of what are termed the premonitory symptoms; a 
series of phenomena which, though they possess a general 
connection with each other, and with the subsequent state of 


_ the functions, yet are almost infinitely varied, and not unfre- 


quently difficult to reconcile to any correct principles of 
pathology. The description of the actual attack of the com- 
plaint was drawn up by Sydenham with so much correctness 
and perspicuity, that it has been adopted by all writers since 
his time as admitting of no improvement, and has been 
generally quoted without alteration. Yet Dr. Scudamore 


justly observes that it is ‘ much obscured by the doctrines of 


the humoral pathology ;’ and he suspects also that it is ‘rather 
circumscribed,’ on which account he-has determined to draw 
up a history of the paroxysm from his own observation. 
This he divides into three different parts; the symptoms of a 
first. fit, subsequent attacks of the second degree of severity, 
and aggravated returns of gout: the whole embracing a most 
minute view of the subject in all its parts, against which if we 
have any objection to offer, it- depends rather on the unne- 
cessary minuteness of the detail than on any absolute inaccu- 
tracy. This portion of the. work contains some curious sta- 
tistical documents. It gives an account of the part of 
the body which was originally affected in the first fit; in 
forty-nine cases- it was the great toe of one foot only, and if 
four cases the great toe of each foot; in the other cases, 
the ankles, knees, hands, or wrists were the parts first 
attacked. The pain of gout is. generally admitted: to be 
peculiarly severe, and. also of a specific nature; to illustrate 
which point, we have a minute detail of the exact sensations 
of six patients during the time of a severe fit. Painful and 
distressing as are the immediate effects of gout, its remote con- 
sequences or sequele are perhaps still more lamentable. These 
are next described, divided: into those that are constitutional 
and those that are local; completing the melancholy picture 
of this. harassing and distressing ailment, which, by a singular 
perversion of the judgment, has been generally regarded 
rather in the light of a benefit to be courted than an evil to 
be dreaded. In this division of his work,*the author takes 
occasion to correct an error into which Dr. Munro jun. has 
fallen, respecting the state of the bones in gout: it does not 
appear that the bone itself,. or its immediate covering, ever 
suffers any. morbid change from this disease. ‘The concre- 
tions, commonly though erroneously called chalk-stones, may 
have given rise to this mistake; with respect to their seat, we 
are informed that they are ‘ found in various situations from 
within the synovial membrane of the joint, even to the 
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layers of the cutis. I have found them in the living subject, 
filling the bursee, and condensed to great hardness; in the 
sheaths of tendons feeling almost stony; in the cellular 
membrane either in hard or soft lumps; and under the 
cuticle, pressing for escape.’ 

We now come to consider the causes of gout; which are, 
as usual, technically divided into the remote, (including the 
predisposing and the exciting,) and the proximate. Among 
the former, the most important are hereditary predisposition, 
particular bodily conformation, constitution, and temperament, 
the male sex, occupations both corporeal and mental, strong 
liquors, and a morbitl state of the digestive organs, On all 
these topics, Dr. S. offers many details which appear to be the 
result of accurate observation; exhibiting a complete view of 
all the information that was formerly obtained on the subject, 
together with some interesting particulars that are now for 
the first time made public. Concerning the proportion of 
cases in which gout can be clearly traced to hereditary dis- 
position, we learn that, out of 77 patients, the cases of ‘ ac- 
quired gout, in which no family-reference could be traced, 
were to the rest as 43 to 34; and in the examples contrasted 
with those immediately hereditary, as 43 to 29.’ As to the 
general question of hereditary diseases, respecting which the 
author again offers some remarks, we conceive that his opinions 
are influenced by too much of that fondness for false refine- 
ment, on which we have already taken occasion to animadvert. 
From a statistical account of the period of the first attack of the 
disease in 64 cases, it appears that the most usual time is 
between the ages of 25 and 30; the next, between 30 and 35; 
and the next, between 35 and 4o: it is seldom observed under 
25, a first attack seldom occurs after the age of 40, and 
Dr. S. informs us that he has never known a first attack before 
20 nor after 65. He presents us with a view of the com- 
parative numbers of patients who are subject to gout, in 
relation to their stature and bulk; in this case, the observations 
extended to 118 examples, of which 105 were males} 48 were 
both tall and corpulent, and 84 were corpulent, while only 
17 were in both respects below the middle size. 

On constitution and temperament we find some remarks 
which would command our attention, were we not afraid of 
extending our article beyond the prescribed limits. The 
most interesting details on this part of the subject are those 
which are connected with strong liquors, and a morbid state 
of the digestive organs. On the first of these points, it is 
stated. that, of the different kinds of liquors, wine is much the 
most injurious; and the more acid-wines produce the bad 
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effects in a greater degree than the older and stronger wines : 
especially, it is said, * Champaign, bad claret, and new port,’ 
while ‘ light wines and ascescent liquors made from our own 
fruits’ dispose rather to calculous than to gouty affections, 
Raw spirits are said to induce dyspepsia, complaints of the 
liver, dropsy, and diabetes, rather than gout. It is thought 
that the common use of porter in London has contributed, 
together with the general increase of luxury, to spread the 
disease among the middle and even the lower classes. In 
Scotland, generally, the gout is comparatively rare, and it is 
remarkably so in Glasgow, compared with other large and 
wealthy cities; an exemption which is attributed to the inha- 
bitants being accustomed to a great portion of bodily exer- 
cise, and to punch being more used there than wine. The 
over-excitement of the digestive organs, however, by wine or by 
any other stimulus, is the great predisposing cause of gout ; 
and accordingly on this subject the author enlarges with especial 
minuteness. He describes the symptoms which arise from 
this condition as it affects the different parts of these organs, 
and as it exists in. various degrees; and he affords a body of 
information which is very ample, and partly original. 

The inquiry into the proximate cause of gout has been a 
favourite subject of speculation with all medical theorists, but 
has always terminated unsuccessfully. The theory which has 
been supported by the most respectable authorities, and bears 
the greatest semblance of probability, is that which supposes 
that an excess of uric acid in the system is the proximate 
cause of gout: an hypothesis which has received a kind of 
sanction or support from the experiments of Bertho!let and 
Wollaston, and is the basis of the most scientific treatment of 
the disease that has yet been proposed. ‘The consideration of 
this theory leads the author to discuss at some length many 
points respecting the chemical composition of the urine; and 
he inquires into the validity of an opinion advanced by Ber- 
thollet, that the urine of gouty persons, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, contains an unusually small proportion of un- 
combined phosphoric acid, but that during a paroxysm the 
quantity is increased. ‘To ascertain this point, he performed 
a train of experiments, 37 in number, the results of which 
are collected and arranged in the tabular form; and from 
them the conclusion is drawn that the statement of Berthollet 
is correct in a number of instances, but rot universally. 


‘ It seems therefore that the phenomenon in question cannot 
be considered as a specific occurrence in gout alone; and we are 
consequently forbidden from saying, that an excess of phosphoric 
acid in the system is the proximate cause of gout; and the more 
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ially is such an hypothesis opposed, when we take into con- 
sideration the general fact already stated, that. in urine of high 
specific gravity in gout, the other principles of this secretion also 
are in excess. It is incumbent upon us to avoid partial opinions 
founded on partial deductions.’ 


Afier having discussed the other theories on the subject, 
and found them all defective or absolutely erroneous, Dr. S. 
proceeds to the more important and probably the more 
attainable object of the ratio symptomatum. It is assumed, 
as the leading principle, that ‘ the stomach is the medium 
through which gout is created.’ Excess of ingesta, beyond 
the powers of healthy assimilation, conspiring with a pecu- 
liarity of constitution and temperament, induces a plethoric 
state of the vessels, rather in the venous than the arterial 
system, which determines the blood to the extremities, and 
brings on a paroxysm of gouty inflammation. This deter- 
mination to the extremities is frequently induced by obvious 
local causes, but in other instances it is not to be traced to 
any thing of the kind, and is not easy to be explained. With 
respect to the structure which is affected in this disease, we 
have these remarks : 


‘ Ligament is probably the texture which is the most frequent 
seat of gout; but the bursz mucosa, the sheaths of tendons, and 
the muscular aponeurosis, together with the respective vessels and 
nerves of these parts, may also be enumerated as textures primarily 
affected. Secondarily, the cellular membrane and skin share in the 
effects of the inflammation. The textures just now mentioned, 
belonging to the functions of the joints, do not appear susceptible 
of the suppurative inflammation. In the case which I have re- 


lated, of gouty abscess, the purulent secretion was formed wholly 
in the common integuments. 

‘ Nor do we find that coagulable lymph is produced from 
the inflammation of gout. The thickened state of parts, which is 
caused by repeated attacks, arises from a change of structure in 
the ligaments, the bursz, and the tendinous sheaths; and also 
from the morbid secretion of the two last textures.’ 


It is generally observed that the sensation of heat in gouty 
inflammation is peculiarly severe and pungent; and it appears 
from some experiments, which seem to have been performed 
with accuracy, that the actual thermometrical heat is not in 
proportion to the violence of the sensation. A temperature 
of 97° in one case, of 84° in a second, in a thirdef 94°, &c. 
was described by the patients as acutely burning; and these 
as well as many other analogous facts tend to prove how in- 
adequate our feelings are to convey an exact conception of 
the state of the parts, when they are placed in situations that 
are not natural to them. 
A few 
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‘A few observations on diagnosis and prognosis lead to the 
treatment of the disease, which is discussed in the most ample 
‘manner, and in which every point of importance passes under 
review.” Dr. S. gives an account of the management of the 
premonitory symptoms, of the treatment of the paroxysm it- 
self, first constitutionally and next locally, and then the period 
of convalescence, also considered under the two same points 
of view. As to the treatment of the disease generally, he 
deems it necessary to advert to the well known opinion of 
Sydenham on this subject; who, in consequence of his pecu- 
liar pathological doctrines, did not allow of any active practice 
during the gouty paroxysm. Against this passive system we 
have the following decisive position: ‘ I would assume it there- 
fore as a principle, that we should attempt the prevention of 
a fit of gout, if warned of its approach, and interrupt its pro- 
gress when formed, unless such a state of the constitution 
exist, that the gout has taken the place of another more 
serious disease, or may be expected to prevent one which is 
threatening, and more to be dreaded than itself’ The dif- 
ferent remedies, that have at various times been offered to 
public notice, are then enumerated in succession, and their 
respective merits aré discussed. Bleeding may be occasion- 
ally proper, but is not of general application, nor peculiarly 
adapted. to the specific nature of the gouty inflammation; — 
emetics are seldom admissible; while cathartics and diuretics 
are the remedies on which ‘the successful treatment of the 
paroxysm depends.’ In proceeding on the evacuant plan, 
our intentions must be ‘to unload the bowels of. solid accu- 
mulation, to excite the secretion of vitiated bile, and remove 
also the acid matter and unhealthy mucus to which disordered 
digestion has given rise.’ In accomplishing these objects, we 
are advised to begin with a more active purgative, and after- 
ward to give the neutral salts, to which the acetum colchici may 
be added ; which plan is to be pursued until the local inflam- 
mation subsides, and the urine regains its natural appearance 
and consistence. Mercury is to be used with circumspection, 

and never to be employed ‘ in a large dose, except as an im- 
mediate purgative; and very cautiously to avoid the excite- 
ment of mercurial fever and irritation.’ 

Under the head of ¢ pretended specifics,’ the author gives a 
thoroughly decided apinion against the Eau medicinale ; which, 
indeed, we think, he treats with a very unreasonable degree 
of contempt. He cannot be more averse than we are to 
quackery of all descriptions, but our prejudices may carry us 
too far in this direction, although we will allow that it is an 
unusual error. The Eau medicinale may not equal all the ex- 
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pectations that were raised by its enthusiastic admirers, and it 
may often be inefficient or even sometimes dangerous: but 
its power in many cases is wonderful, and superior to that of 
most other medical agents that we possess. Dr. S. thinks 
that its actual composition has not been yet detected; and, 
from some experiments which he performed, he is led’ to 
doubt that the essential ingredient is hellebore, {colchicum, or 
gratiola: —whatever it be, we may conclude that its sensible 
properties are carefully disguised by the inventor. Opium is 
conceived to be a very powerful remedy in removing the 
urgency of the pain, and, by a due attention to the state of the 
bowels, is not followed by any unpleasant effects. It would not 
appear that much local treatment is admissible; the direct 
application of cold is condemned, we think, properly: but it 
is supposed that benefit is obtained by the evaporation of a 
spirituous lotion from the inflamed part. 

The management of the patient, during the state of con- 
valescence, is not less important than the treatment of the 
acute paroxysm; and it is accordingly considered as much in 
detail, especially under the head of * prophylactic regimen.’ 
This subject naturally divides itself into three parts: general 
management, diet, and the occasional use of medicines. With 
respect to the probable success of the plan of prevention, the 
author’s experience is most encouraging ; since he assures us 
that, if the disease be not too firmly established, ‘ future pre- 
vention will be almost certainly at the patient’s command.’ 
The particulars into which he enters in discussing the above~ 
mentioned topics are, on the whole, interesting, although 
perhaps occasionally somewhat too minute: but we admit 
that, on such points, it is not easy to say all that is requisite 
without sometimes becoming too prolix. We shall give our 
readers an average specimen of this part of' the work. 


¢ With regard to the particular kinds of food, and modes of 
cookery, which may be considered as the most wholesome, a few 
further observations will, I hope, be found sufficient. To expa- 
tiate at length on this subject, would require a separate treatise. 

¢ Experience seems to shew that of the flesh of all the larger 
animals used as food, mutton is the most easy of oy LEN 3; and 
particularly when roasted. Veal however appears to have its tex- 
ture more favourably prepared for the action of the. stomach by 
boiling. It may be stated to be the least digestible of the meats 
in general ; and this fact is referable to a principle which I think 


may be laid down, that aninials, such as sheep and game, which 


are allowed to range in fields, acquire much muscle and little fat in 
praportion, while the reverse of this takes place in stall-fed cattle, 
which are much covered with cellular texture and fat, instead 
of the more useful qualities of muscular fibre. When the animal 
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is not too aged, it is the muscular fibre that affords the best 
stimulus to the stomach, and the most favourable material for 
digestion. Pork, in most of its forms, appears, with the invalid, 
to be a meat of difficult, or uncertain, digestion ; and, whenever 
eaten, its skin and fat should be avoided. I learn, however, from 
good authority, that pork-broth (quite free from fat) agrees re- 
markably well with very weak stomachs. 

With respect to liquors, the author is perhaps more in- 
dulgent than we or have expected from his general prin- 
ciples: but he is of opinion that gouty sedis commonly 
render the moderate use of wine ‘ both useful and necessary ;’ 
and with regard to quantity he is really liberal. ¢I am dis- 
posed to consider,’ he says, ‘ that taking less than ‘three 
glasses is an unnecessary forbearance, and that taking more 
than six is the beginning of excess.’ For three and six we 
should recommend two and three to be substituted ; and, in- 
deed, we should be disposed to circumscribe very materially 
the general licence as to the use of wine in any quantity.. In 
Dr. Scadamore’s prohibition of the stronger malt liquors, and 
distilled spirits, we fully coincide. 

The chronic and retrocedent gout, and the acute and 
chronic rheumatism, still remain: Bat our. observations have 
been so far extended respecting the former and more interest- 
ing part of the work, that we cannot follow the author 
through the concluding division of it. As to the character 
which we shall give of the performance generally, the reader 
may predict from what we have already said that our opinion 
will be favourable. It contains indeed a great portion of 
matter, and we may safely pronounce it to be the most com- 
plete publication on the subject. If it has any fault, it has 
that of saying too much; of dwelling almost with equal 
minuteness on every topic, important or unimportant; in 
the true German fashion, leaving nothing unsaid or un- 
noticed; and displaying perhaps more activity than genius, 
more diligence than judgement. 





Art. X. An Essay on the Variation of the Compass, shewing how 
far it may be influenced by the Direction of the Ship’s Head ; 
with an Exposition of the Dangers arising to Navigators from 
not allowing for this Change of Variation. Interspersed with 
practical Observations and Remarks, By William Bain, Master 

' in the Royal Navy. 8vo. pp.140. 6s. Murray. 1817. 


Wwe have read this little treatise with very considerable in- 
terest, as we think all persons must who have ever 
contemplated the curious phenomena of the magnetic needle, 
its direction, the variation of that direction, its dip, and the 
vari- 
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variation of the dip, &c.: but it is of still greater importance 
to"the mariner, from the publicity which it gives to a source 
of variation which, though it might be known before, has 
never appeared in any shape to meet the eye of those whom 
it more immediately concerned. The circumstance to which 
we here allude is the local attraction of the ship on the com- 
pass, and the consequent change of direction, according to 
the position of the vessel at the time of observation. The re- 
ciprocal attraction between iron and the compass-needle has 
always been well known, since the invention of that. useful 
nautical instrument; and, when we consider the great quan- 
tity of iron in all vessels, and particularly in ships of war, it 
appears singular that.no suspicion was ever entertained that 
this substance might have the effect of deranging the natural 
position of the needle. Yet this was so far from being sup- 
posed, that, even after a change in the direction of the iv 
had been observed to depend on the. position of the ship’s 
head, this explanation does not appear to have suggested it- 
self, but the fact seems to have been considered as involving 
some mystery, like many others of the: phenomena of this in- 
strument that are inscrutable to the philosophical inquirer. 
Mr. Wales, so well known for his mathematical talents, as 
also from his having accompanied Captain Cook in his several 
voyages in the capacity of astronomer, appears to have been 
the first who noticed this phenomenon ; and we are surprized 
that the source of it did not immediately suggest itself to so 
keen an examiner of natural causes. r. Wales remarks, 
in the introduction to his astronomical tables, at the end of 


the voyage: . 

_ “In the English Channel, the extremes of the observed variation 
were from 193° to 25° ; and all the way to the Cape of Good Hope, 
I frequently observed differences nearly as great, without being 
able any way to account for them, the difference in the situation 
being by no means sufficient. These irregularities continued after 
leaving the Cape, which at length put me on examining into the 
circumstances under which they were made. In the examination 
it soon appeared, that when most of these observations were made, 
wherein the greatest west variation had happened, the ship’s head 
was north ad easterly ; and that when those, where it was least, 
had been @bserved, it was south and westérly. I mentioned this to 
Captain Cook and some of the officers, who did not at first seem 
to think much of it; but, as opportunities happened, some observ- 
ations were made under those circumstances; and.very much 
contributed to confirm my suspicions ; and throughout the whole 
voyage I had great reason to believe, that variations observed with 
the ship's head in different positions, and even in different parts of 
her, well differ very materially from one another ; and much more 


will observations observed on board different ships, which I see 
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find fully verified, on comparing those made on board the Adven- 
ture, with my own made about the same time in the Resolutign.” . 


Notwithstanding the singularity of these results, and the 
interest which Mr. Wales seems to have taken in them, we 
see no attempt at explanation; nor are we aware that they 
were ever seriously considered, till Captain Flinders under- 
took his voyage to Terra Australis, in 1801 and 1802: but 
the attention of this able navigator was very early, in the 
course of that voyage, called to an investigation of the same 
circumstances; and he soon found that the quantity of local 
attraction of the vessel was not the same in all places, nor de- 
pending on the quantity of the natural variation. It was not 
till after much research, and comparison of different observ- 
ations, that he found it varied with the dip of the needle ; 
so that, when there was no dip, there was no variation arising 
from the local attraction of the ship; and, when the dip was 
the greatest, the ship’s attraction was also a maximum. 

On this subject, Captain Flinders observes ; 


‘«* After some consideration, it appeared to me, that the mag- 
netism of the earth, and the attraction forward in the ship, must 
act upon the needle in the nature of a compound force; and that 
the errors produced by the attraction should be proportionate to 
the sines of the angles between the ship’s head and the magnetic 
meridian. I tried this upon many observations where the direction 
of the head was least doubtful, and found the difference to corre- 
spond as nearly as could be expected, and sometimes exactly : it 
therefore seemed probable, that the error produced at any direction 
of the ship's head, would be to the error at east or west, at the same 
dip, as the sine of the angle between the ship’s head and the mag- 
netic meridian was to the sine of eight points, or radius. According 
to this, when the error was ascertained at any given direction, 
more especially at east or west where it was greatest, it might be 
found at any direction required, by inspection in the Traverse 
Table.” 

‘ After Captain Flinders’ arrival in England, he made appli- 
cation to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to have 
experiments tried on board some of his Majesty’s ships, that the 
observations he had made during his voyage might be verified. A 
series of observations were accordingly alle on board five different 
ships at Sheerness and Portsmouth, which fully established the 
accuracy of his former conclusions. After being satisfied in this 
particular, he considers the law before deduced from analogy as 
certain.’ 

Mr. Bain has added many observations to those of Captain 
Flinders, and‘ has examined the fatal consequence that: must 
at times arise to navigators who neglect such an important 
datum in their reckoning as that which is here pointed out ; and 
which, according to the author’s observations, made with the 
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greatest care and attention, will amount in many cases to 10° 
or 12°: that is, the variation of the compass, with the ship’s 
head at east, will appear to be 22° or 23°; and with the ship’s 
head at west, the variation will be found 32° or 33°: so that, on 
either of these courses, the ship will be steering 5° too much 
to the east or the west, ‘The fatal consequence that may en- 
sue from such an error in the reckoning will be sufficiently 
obvious; and we think, with Mr. Bain, that many of the ac- 
cidents which are continually taking place off our coast may 
bie attributed to this source of mistake. 

Even in a philosophical point of view, the phenomena 
pointed out in this little tract are very interesting; particu- 
larly the circumstance mentioned by Captain Flinders, that 
the local attraction of the ship varies with the dip. This, we 
confess, we should be glad to see verified by other observa- 
tions; because, if such be found to be an invariable result, we 
think that it might be useful in throwing some light on the 
mysterious laws of magnetic attraction. Abstractedly, how- 
ever, from. philosophical considerations, we cannot but regard 
the practical observations and deductions contained in this 
work'as of the utmost importance to pilots, and the masters 
of vessels of every description; and we therefore earnestly 
recommend it to their serious contemplation and study. 





Art. XI. Philesophic Etymology, or Rational Grammar. By 
‘ James Gilchrist. 8vo. pp.269. 8s. Boards. Hunter. 1816. 


§ thes former productions of this writer on philological topics 
4. have undergone our inspection, in Vol. Ixxvi. p. 334. and 
Vol.lxxx. p. 223. In those articles, we paid a tribute of applause 
to the talent.and the-eloquence displayed in his diatribes: but 
we questioned whether that talent was always directed by a 
cool judgement, and whether that eloquence was tastefully ap- 
plied to topics which require a patient and severe investigation. 
The same acknowlegement of Mr. Gilchrist’s powers of style, 
and the same hesitation, not about the ingenuity, but about the 
soundness of his system, recur on the present occasion; and 
we shall, as before, adduce some specific arguments in oppo- 
sition to him, and indicate some individual cases of presumed 
error. Against general expressions of blame, an author has 
no defence but in the generous sympathies of his reader ; 
while of definite charges the refutation may be easy when the 
refutation is practicable. 
_ In his introduction, Mr. G. lays down the following prin- 
ciples : 
| ¢ 1. That 
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© :, That language was a human invention. 2. That it was a 
simple invention. 3. That the true nature of true philology must 
lie on the very surface of obviousness. 4, That all -the dialects 
must be essentially but one language. 5. That the whole wilder- 
ness of swords must have arisen from a few expressive signs origin- 
ally connected with sensible objects. 6. That therefore the whole 
multitude of parts and varieties in language, or that all words must 
be resolvable into a few simple elements, indicating by resem- 
blance visible objects. 7. That there could be nothing arbitrary 
about language. 8. That no words could be primarily or properly 
insignificant.’ . 

We agree with the author that language is of human in- 
vention, and so far instinctive that any mother and child would 
concert a peculiar language for themselves: but, in all rude 
countries, languages are found to be as numerous as the vil- 
lages, so that each family contrives words different from those 
of the next family. Hence the fourth proposition of Mr. G. 
strikes us as indefensible, that all dialects must be essentially 
but one language. On the contrary, instead of one original 
janguage diverging into many, all nations have begun with 
many languages gradually confluent into one. , 

The sixth and seventh propositions also require some modi- 
fication. Instead of viszble objects; it would be better to say 
objects of sense; and many words, such as /hunder, gush, blast, 
and whistle, are formed by onomatopeeia, or by imitation of 
the sound of the objects described. Yet even these words 
have so much that is conventional, that every European nation 
articulates differently its mimetic words. All is arbitrary in 
language: the very name of the cuckoo is not spelled alike, or 
pronounced alike, by any two different people. 

Mr. Gilchrist proceeds to the panegyric of Mr. Horne 
Tooke, in which we coincide; and to the somewhat incon- 
sistent panegyric of Mr. Whiter, which requires many. qualifi- 
cations. Mr. Whiter is a very learned man, and, now that 
Adelung is dead, possesses perhaps a’ more comprehensive 
vocabulary of the earth than any other ranger of its surface. 
In order to retain his knowlege, he has contrived a curious 
artificial memory for his hoard of words. Under the conso- 
nants C V he classes all terms signifying what is concave ; 
and he contrives to deposit his Hebrew and Arabic C BL, 
(Mr. Whiter reads without points,) his Armenian Kabert and. 
his Persian Kud, his Greek Kuzy and his Welsh Cwppan, his 
Latin, Italian, Spanish, and French variations of Capula, his 
Anglo-Saxon Cupp, his German Kuph, (which is not in every 
body’s dictionary,) his Danish Kop, and his English Cup, in 
contiguous association, and. so. that they may be easily re- 
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tmeémbered. If it be asked, however, are all these words derived 
from one another? we answer, No. The Greeks have handed 
to the Latins, to the South Europeans, and to the Celtic 
nations, the use and name of a cup: but, in the Gothic north, 
kop means head: the word is there applied only to a skull- 
cup; and in this sense it has but an accidental resemblance of 
form to the Greek or Latin radical. Now there is great 
danger lest this artificial memory of Mr. Whiter should mis- 
lead hig student into the opinion, that some necessary con- 
nection exists between the words. which he has grouped 
together; and some passages in this volume, which we are 
about to examine, shew that Mr. Gilchrist has oceasionally 
mistaken for coneatenation the juxta-position of the words in 
the Etymologicon Magnum. Mr. Whiter himself avowedly 
considers the connection as necessary, and instances the word 
JSuther as commen to most dialects. ‘The word father signifies. 
feeder ; and so does the Latin pater, which is contracted from 
pastor: but these words have no resemblance to or connection 
whatever with the Hebrew adi, or with the Georgian mama, 
or with the Mongul itsikha, which signify the same thing. 
According to Mr. Whiter’s system, however, the like conso- 
nants ought every where to occur. | : 

Let us now proceed to the book itself; of which the first 
chapter treats concerning the nature and origin of alphabetic. 
om. Mr. Gilchrist offers a peculiar and original theory of 
the alphabet, which we shall endeavour to explain by quoting 
his own statement. , 

‘ Every person possessed of sight,’ he observes, ‘ can see how 
and why i. signifies one; ii. two; iii. three: it is equally intelli- 
gible how V. 5. should signify five; because, though somewhat 
altered from its original shape for the sake of easy formation, it 
was’a sign or representation of the hand, consisting of five fingers 
or digits: so X, which is a compound sign, consisting of two of 
the others, signifies ten. If instead of putting the two signs of 
the two hands or semicircles (the original form) back to back, 
(oc changed into x.) we put them face to face, (co, or joined into 
a circle o.) then we have what is called a cipher; which so far 
from being a nought, or insignificant, is the same as X. ; only it is 
always accompanied by another sign. Thus to is one-ten; 20 is 
éwo-ten, contracted into twenty, &c.; and 100 is ten times ten.’ 

This paragraph involves somewhat of historic inaccuracy. 
In those nations which adopted X as the mark or sign 
for ten, the cipher O was not in use: this cipher came with 
the decimal arithmetic and its appropriate characters from 
Alexandria to Rome under the Antonines: consequently, it is 
not a transposition of the mark X, but more probably a Greek 
omicron, standing for éaryos, less. ; ' 

11 Mr. Gil- 
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Mr. Gilchrist next observes that, for analyzing the alpha- 
bet, the following principles will be admitted. 1. Letters of 
smoother and easier utterance are to be considered as growing 
out of those of harsher and more difficult utterance, but not 
vice versd. ‘Thus gutturals become dentals; dentals become 
labials ; consonants become vowels: but vowels do not become 
consonants; nor labials gutturals. — 2.. Those forms of letters 
that are most speedily ond most easily. written, or rather graved, 
are to be considered as derivatives, varieties, or corruptions 
of those forms that are graved most slowly and difficultly, 
but not vice versé. It follows from the first principle that 
vowels are to be resolved into consonants, and that all con< 
sonants are to be resolved into gutturals; and it follows from 
the second principle that strait-lined and angular letters are to 
be resolved into circular letters. Mr. G.. then compares 
various alphabets together, and concludes by declaring it to 
be * evident, from ‘the foregoing analysis, that there is in 
reality but one figure or form in the whole alphabet; and 
that the first alphabetic signs were circles or circular marks ; 
they were the kind of hteroglyphics which the A.gyptians very 
properly named Curiologic.’ | as 

In these propositions, again, we conceive some historic inac- 
curacy to be committed. The history of the alphabet is.in many 
particulars ascertained, and by these all theorists should abide. 
Mr. Gilchrist adopts the Aristotelie method of reasoning, — he 
deduces his knowlege from within, —he argues 2 prior? : but the 
only sound knowlege is that which is obtained by the Baconiam 
method of reasoning, by deducing inferences from experience, or 
from without, byarguing 2 postertori. Mr.Gilchrist says, grew 
out of J, which arose out of G: but the fact is that J preceded 
J by many centuries; and that the antient G, which was 
sounded as in gave, get, give, gone, gun, has no connection 
with either letter. The modern G, which in sound is a con- 
traction for tsk, is subsequent to the modern J, which is in 
sound a contraction for dzh. The Greeks had their alphabet 
from the Phoenicians, or Hebrews of Palestine; and these 
last had their alphabet from the Parthians, or Hebrews of 
the Euphrates. Hebrew was the vernacular language of 
Babylon, where probably the alphabet was invented ; because 
the Hebrew names of the letters indicate the natural objects 
of which these letters are abbreviated pictures. ‘Thus Aleph 
signifies an oz, Beth, a booth, and Gimel, a camel, of which, 
objects these letters are severally imitations. It happened 
that, at Babylon, cotton-cloth was chosen as the first mate- 
rial on which to write; and hence a perpetual tendency to 
squareness (not, as Mr. Gilchrist thinks, to rotundity,) cha- 
racterizes the successive modifications of their letters. It is 
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recorded that the alphabet began with only sixteen letters ; 
that Pe was at first represented by Beth, Tzade by Zain, 
Koph by Gimel, Resh by Daleth, Shinby Samekh, and Tau by 
Teth, The real series of steps by which writing was invented 
is still preserved in our books for children. We give to them 
for puzzles hiercglyphic epistles, in which an eye stands for 
an J, and a tooth for a tooth; and we compose for them 
picture-primers, in which 4 accompanies an Apple-pye, Ba 
Booth, and Ca Camel, just as if they were traditional imit- 
ations of the original grammar. 

The second section treats of the canon of etymology. Mr. 
Gilchrist thinks that meaning, rather than pronunciation 
and spelling, should be considered as the great guide of 
ppv investigation : that every word is to be considered 
as significant: that every syllable of every word is to be 
considered as significant; and that every letter of every 
syllable is to be considered as significant. He admits, how- 
ever, that the last two propositions may require some restric- 
tion. These canons are then applied to individual instances ; 
and Mr. Gilchrist infers (p. 43.) that seed is a contraction of 
search. Now we apprehend that this is an error, because 
the words have not a common root: see/: is collateral with 
the German suchen, which is the intensive form of tu see: on 
the contrary, search is derived from the French chercher, 
which comes from the Latin guerere, to question or inquire ; 
and it is an idea of the ear, not of the eye. Mr. Gilchrist 
seems to fancy that etymology is to be inferred by induction 
instead of uf Oh ely whereas no derivations can be 
trusted which do not repose on'‘actual record, on ascertained 
historic fact. What were the earlier forms of a word? this 
is the clue to its real root. 

Section III. unfolds the component parts of speech, which 

are here resolved into 1. Connectives; 2. Augmentives ; 
3. Negatives; 4. Diminutives. It would be a great service 
to philosophical grammar neatly to class the particles of lan- 
guage under distinct heads. Many useful and happy hints are 
thrown out in this chapter. 
_ Section IV. examines the common system of English 
grammar, which is attacked with unsparing hostility, but with 
cogent argumentation. A chapter on style deserves perusal 
for its courageous eloquence and original criticism. We.will 
extract a page or two. 


* Whoever would have a good Style must disregard all the popular 
and fashionable Doctrines on the Subject. 

‘ The above proposition is in reality comprehended under that 

laid down respecting professed rhetoricians ; but I wish to arrest 

the attention of the reader to it in a distinct and separate form. 
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The popular doctrines which ought particularly to be disregarded 
are aa which belong to Literal and metaphoric expression, delicacy, 
propriety, elegance, and such precious matters. oe 

« Among the other quack critics of this quackishly critical age; 
Dugald Stewart appears as a first-rate professor ; and delivers cer- 
tain very profound and original discoveries respecting language — 
addressing his readers in the following very wonderful manner : 
«« I have contrasted some of the opposite perfections of the philo+ 
sophical and of the rhetorical or poetical style. The former, f 
have observed, accomplishes its purposes most effectually, when, 
like the language of algebra, it conan our reasoning faculties to 
their appropriate province, and guards the thoughts against. any 
distraction from the occasional wanderings of fancy. How different 
from this is the aim of poetry! Sometimes to subdue reason itself 
by her syren song; and in all her higher efforts to revert to the 
first impressions and to the first language of nature ;— clothing 
every idea with a sensible zmage.” 

‘ This is all very pretty, and no doubt perfectly correct — the 
algebraic, or true philosophic style. I have been troubled with 
doubts about the danguage of algebra, but there can be no doubt 
respecting the correctness of the algebraic or true philosophic 
style of the true theory of Scotch metaphysics; for such expres- 
sions as clothing an idea with a sensible amage have a blaze of evi- 
dence which not only overpowers conviction but renders the 
understanding dark through excessive brightness, | 

‘ Poetry, it seems, reverts to the first language of nature, and 
subdues reason itself by her syren song! But what poetry does 
the profound Professor mean? The poetry which is said, sung, 
grinned, and simpered after the tragedy of free, bold, original 
thinking, and during the farce of polite literature — the poetry of 
the Popes and Wordsworths certainly reverts to the first language 
of nature — to the nursery and babyism of intellect— or rather 
to the drivelling fatuity of second childhood; but Mr. Stewart 
must not think himself degraded from his true metaphysical rank 
when I tell him that there is more true philosophy in a few pages 
of Shakespear’s poetry than in all his boasting volumes. The true 
language of true poetry is the language of nature: all tribes of men 
have begun with the language of poetry, not of choice but neces- 
sity : imagery (the soul and body of poetry ) was a necessary before 
it was a luxury ;—-as the chace was the business before it was the 
amusement of man;—as venison was common food before it was 
a costly dainty or choice delicacy ;— as furs and feathers were 
put on for use before they were worn for ornament. Nature made 
men poets— poetry made them philosophers— philosophy made 
them metaphysicians — metaphysics rendered them drivelling, 
dreaming dotards, | 

* When words are first applied figuratively to intellectual mat- 
ters they can hardly perplex or mislead; for they are frank and 
modest: they pretend not, like confident mystics, to have dis- 
covered the As or principles of mind ; — they merely point to the 
relations of things (and without things thoughts are but dreams) 
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more remote from imniediate sensation as they have been registered 
in the memory by habitual perception and experience. Never did 

hilosopher write so. figuratively — so intelligibly —- so justly about 
mind as Tucker (at whose supposed bad taste Dugald Stewart hints 
in the true slavish manner by a half-formed inuendo): if he does 
not lead his readers to much certain discovery in the intellectual 
regions, he does not mislead them into foolish conjectures, un- 
meaning abstractions and absurd notions ; — pretending that they 
are 7 ual data, phenomena — primitive laws — or inductive re- 
searches into the true theory. Tucker was too great and too honest 
a philosopher to employ such quackery. 

‘The whole flock of little critics are constantly chattering and 
gabbling about literal and figurative language without understand- 
ing what they say or whereof they affirm ; for they cannot perceive, 
it seems, that language is made up of metaphor ; and that those ex- 
pressions commonly considered literal are in general merely worn- 
out or mummy fied metaphors: what is commonly called figurative 
language is new coin, or what retains all] the distinctness and bold- 
ness of the original impress ; literal language is old coin with the 
image or signature worn out by passing through many hands. As 
much of the smooth blank coin that passes currently is depreciated 
or base, being as devoid of intrinsic value as of extrinsic signature, 

so much of the language called literal that passes currently is com- 
_ pletely insignificant; and the only reason why readers do not reject 
it is, that they have always been accustomed to take it ; though 
they are as little enriched thereby as if they received base coin for 
ar money. 

. en Mr, Stewart keeps to abstract language made up of 
insignificant words, or words insignificantly put together, it is dif- 
ficult to detect the absurdities of his notions (for it is impossible to 
see or show objects in vacuo) ; but the moment he gives to his 
airy nothings a local habitation and a name — whenever he ventures 
to give an image of his thought or notion he is committed irre- 
coverably, He writes much insignificance about the insignificancy 
of words in general, which may pass with some for profound, ab- 
stract reasoning (for people usually think compositions deep when 
they cannot see to the bottom); but when he introduces figurative 
expression by saying the office of language is that of an anamor- 
phosis made up of unmeaning patches, he forfeits with competent | 
judges all claim to true thinking or sound reasoning. He had good 
reason, however, to declaim against ideas and analogical expres- 
stons ; while such witnesses .testify against his theory, it must be 
found chargeable with inanity and absurdity.’ ey 


‘We are persuaded that this book will be read with advan- 
tage by the curious in grammatical studies, although we are 
not converts to. the singular system of the author. We hold 
his many new derivations to be mostly erroneous, and contra- 
dicted by historic indestructible records ; yet we have listened 
with -pleasure and applause to his splendid metaphors and 
fanciful illustrations, to his frothy abundance of —s 

. theories, 
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theories, to his variety of dialectic resource, and to his-ori- 
ginality and intrepidity of sentiment. We exhort him to 
persist in discussing the principles of universal grammar ; since 
his rashness will shake prejudices, and prepare the way for 
sounder projects of reform, 





Art. XII. A Treatise on the Coal-Mines of Durham and North- 
umberland ; with Information relative to the Stratifications of 
the two Counties: and containing Accounts of the Explosions 
from Fire-damp, which have occurred therein for the last Twenty 
Years; their Causes, and the Means proposed for their Re- 
medy, and for the general Improvement of the Mining System, 
by new Methods of Ventilation, &c. By J. H. H. Holmes, Esq. 
F.S.A. With Plates. 8vo. pp. 276. 108. 6d. sewed. Bald- 
win and Co. 1816. | 


OQ” readers are sufficiently aware that we observe no uniform 
ratio between the dimensions of a book, or of its title, and 
the report of its contents : that a homely pamphlet may, in point 
of intrinsic importance, outweigh the stately quarto; and that 
even the imperial folio may,in the phraseology of a sister-coun~- 
try, be full of emptiness. In the present instance, while we are 
persuaded that motives of the purest humanity have prompted 
and directed the author’s exertions, we have to state that he 
dispatches much of his task without any novelty of remark ; 
and that, with respect to the inflammable gases, and the modes 
of counteracting their destructive energies, he introduces state- 
ments. which had already obtained currency through the 
medium of the news-papers, periodical pict or some. of 
our most popular works on the elements of chemistry. or mi- 
neralogy. ‘This, however, we premise with no intention of 
derogating from the value of his labours, but merely in the 
way of explanation to those who may fancy that we touch too 
slightly on the important contents of an estimable publication. 

Mir Holmes’s short account of the coal-farmations of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland may suffice for the purposes of the 
general reader; and his geographical references of bearings 
and boundaries will be readily apprehended by means of the 
small map prefixed to the treatise: but; for more minute and 
scientific details, we may refer to Mr. Winch’s » which 
we lately noticed *, to Dr. Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy, and: 
to Mr. Bakewell’s Geology of England.+— The details of some 
of the late fatal explosions are followed by a rather irrelevant 
chapter on the theories of the earth that have been. proposed 





* See Rev. for Sept. last, p.87. + See Vol. Ixxxii, p.16,. 
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by Burnet, ‘Whiston, Buffon, and others. Mr. Holmes then 
reverts to his coal-fields, and describes the legal tenures of the 
mines, the modes of working them, &c. He observes that, 
* in many places of the kingdom, the rent is regulated accord- 
Ing to the quantity of coals won up the shaft; but in the Tyne 
and. Wear collieries,‘ the rent is regulated by the quantity of 
coals led away’ from the pit, which causes the immense accu- 
mulations of screened ‘coals, which are found at almost all 
the pits in this district.’ — We have quoted this sentence for 
the purpose of introducing a remark of some consequence to 
all concerned.. We have been credibly informed that very 
extensive portions of the accumulations of screened coal are 
allowed to burn spontaneously, and thus to occasion an annual 
loss of two hundred thousand chaldrons of coaly matter; which 
might be employed in burning lime, or, in districts where a 
scarcity of fuel. prevails, might be mixed with clay, and be 
converted into a very desirable article of household economy. 

‘A chapter succeeds on the method of ventilating coal-mines, 
and the preference is given to the mode suggested by Mr. 
Ryan, the particulars of which merit every degreee of publicity : 


'®* Mr. Ryan considers that, according to the present system of 
ventilation, much coal is lost from the circumstance of the pil- 
Jats being left much. larger than is absolutely necessary for the 
support of a mine, in order to give strength to the stoppings, 
which in the system now used are very numerous, and, according 
to Ryan’s plan, totally useless. 

‘ He proposes to work away nearly all the coal, and support 
the roof by pillars of timber ; and in situations where there is no 
danger from a waste above the seam of coals at work, from build- 
ings, or otherwise, to draw away the supports left at some distance, 
behind the part where the men are. employed in hewing, and by 
this means let the mine creep and entirely close the excavation. 

‘ © His: principle of ventilation acts upon the known specific 
levity of the carburetted hydrogen, causing it to occupy the roof 
of amine, from whence he proposes to draw it by appropriating 
a separate headway or gas tube, of about four feet square, com- 
municating directly from the -upcast shaft to the most elevated 
part of the coal seam. 

‘ This gas héadway he makes the first working in a mine, and 
carries it through the stratum immediately above the coal; and 
as'the working proceeds a communication is made from the seve- 
rak parts of amine to this headway, which is holed into at certain 
distances, as the stratum of coal is hewn away. By this means an 
aperture is always presented to the light air or fire damp, floating 
on the roof to make its escape; which that it will do, when the 

tube is made into a partial vacuum, by the heat of asteam- 
urnace at'the bottom of the upcast shaft, is clearly demonstrated. 
This will be further elucidated .by nearly filling a decanter with 


water, and inverting its mouth into a bason filled with the same. 
Let 
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Let a long glass tube or syphon pass through the neck of the bot- 
tle nearly to the top, and then pour some oil into the water just 
under the mouth of the bottle: the oil being the lighter fluid im- 
mediately ascends to the top; and the air being drawn out of the 
tube so as to produce a momentary vacuum, the oil immediately 
makes down and is discharged. 

‘ Mr. Ryan proposes to have the steam-furnace about twenty- 

five yards: horizontally fromthe bottom of the upcast shaft. He 
found that in a door fixed at the upper part of a gas headway 
where a great quantity of gas was accumulated, an aperture of only 
two inches in dinmetar was sufficient vent for the foul air to pass 
through. There is no doubt but that the adoption of this system, 
from its philosophical principle, would lead to much improvement 
and economy in the working of a mine: in several instances this 
beneficial effect has been produced, and the Honourable Wash- 
ington Shirley informed me that he supported Ryan’s plans merely 
from motives of humanity, and his conviction of their superiority 
over any other.’— 
‘ € The Netherton and Buffery collieries, in Staffordshire, are 
now ventilated according to Ryan’s system, and, from being the 
most dangerous mines in that part of the kingdom, are now the 
most secure; but such was the: extent of prejudice amongst the 
viewers and undermen, that all the benevolent attentions and au- 
thority of Mr. Shirley were insufficient to procure Ryan satisfac- 
tory trials, until he compelled obedience by discharging his men, 
and sunk a new pit for experiments in the cause of humanity.’ 


This and other valuable information will be found strangely 
interjected between portions of the eventful narrative of explo- 
sions, which is now resumed, and occupies another chapter of 
calamity and disaster. 

We are next presented with a copy of Dr. Clanny’s paper, 
addressed to the Royal Society, on a steady light in. coal- 
mines, as introductory to a correspondence between the author 
and the Doctor, which appeared some time ago in The Morne 
ing Chronicle, and which is here reprinted. ‘The constitution 
and proceedings of the Society established for the prevention 
of accidents in coal-mines passes shortly under review; and 
the unsatisfactory nature of Mr. Buddle’s first report is briefly, 
though fairly, exposed. Mr. Holmes very cordially concurs 
with Dr. Thomson, and other enlightered writers, in implor- 
ing the protection of parliament for every scheme that talents 
and observation can devise for the safety of the miners ; which 
becomes the more precarious in proportion as the workings are 
extended, and the force of prejudice acquires a fatal confirm- 
ation. . He strongly urges the adoption of Dr. Clanny’s lamp, 
in preference even to that of Sir Humphry Davy. If, indeed, 
the latter be really liable to the following serious disadvan- 
tages, it will not long illuminate the path. of the miner: | ; 
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'* In fifteen minutes after it is lighted, re heat becomes so in- 
tolerable. that there is no touching it, a circumstance which must 
soon render the fine wire unfit for use. Inhalf an hour the small 
apertures in the wire gauze become nearly choked up with soot, 
condensation, &c. ; and in one hour the whole becomes. totally 
choked up, except about half an inch at the bottom; and in two 
hours the light can scarcely be perceived. The air forced through 
the workings of a mine in ventilation produces a continual dusti- 
ness, which, exclusive of the above effects, would soon choke up 
the apertures, and forming a thin coat of coaly matter on the outer 
surface, would be liable to communicate explosion, from the ef- 
fect of little luminous sparks or flames, created by the inflamma- 
tion within setting fire to it.’ 

Mr. Holmes, moreover, sturdily contends for Dr. Clanny’s 
claim to the originality of the invention, and insinuates some- 
thing like unhandsome appropriation of discovery on the par 
of the learned Knight: but, when alteration of the principle is 
admitted, it seems invidious to reject the idea of invention. 
Dr. Clanny’s original contrivance is too incommodious, we 
presume, to be introduced into general use: but its security 
is by no means problematical, since it has stood repeated and 
severe trials. The same gentleman, whose efforts in the 
cause of suffering humanity are intitled to every praise, has 
since constructed more portable instruments; and we shall be 
glad to learn that they correspond with his benevolent wishes. * 

So much serious loss, both of lives and property, has been 
occasioned in the way of inundation and explosion, from the 
want of free and liberal communication of records among the 
different coal-owners and their agents, that Mr. Holmes sug~ 
gests the revival, under certain modifications, of plans for- 
merly contemplated for establishing an office by act of 
parliament; and for appointing commissioners and a super- 
mtendant to inspect the mines, and to cause accurate 
registers of all the workings to be executed and rendered 
easily accessible to the parties interested. The more forcibly 
to impress the public with a sense of the importance of some 
such regulated system, he concludes y a brief exposition of 
the amount of the Newcastle and Sunderland coal-trade. 

To those persons who are altogether unacquainted with the 
history of our great collieries, and to those who feel a sincere 
interest in softening the strokes of misfortune, Mr. Holmes’s 
unpretending pages will afford both a large portion of useful 
instruction and ample materials. of philanthropic meditation. 





“#* On the subject of Sir H. Davy's Safety-Lamp, see @ paper in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, noticed in 
p. 260. of this Review. 
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Art. XIII. Sermons, on various Subjects. - By the late Richard 


Price, D.D. F.R.S.. 8v0. pp. 404. 10s. 6d. Boards. Longman 
andCo. 1816. 


[as volume contains twenty sermons selected by the editor, 

Mr. Morgan, from a great number of discourses which 
his uncle, the late Dr. Price, left in manuscript. They are, 
in general, judicious and animated compositions, and prove 
that the heart of the writer was really engaged in the doctrines 
which he maintained and the duties which he recommended, 
In his preaching he was evidently in earnest, and his sincerity 
is manifested in every page: his earnestness, therefore, may 
be allowed to atone for some minor defects; and, even where 
we do not agree with all that he says, how can we quarrel with 
him who is sincere ? 

Without staying to enumerate the particular topics which 
are placed atthe head of these discourses, we may say gene- 
rally that they relate to the present duties and the future ex- 
pectations of mankind. Virtue is placed on. its true basis; 
and the practice is inculcated with great cogency and fervor as 
essential to the best interests and the most permanent happi- 
ness. Religion is never considered apart from righteousness. 


‘ We see in the world,’ says Dr. Price, p.379., ‘ a vast variety 
of different religions. They are almost al] of them only so many 
systems of ceremony, and different modes of superstition, placing 
religion in a sordid will-worship, in bodily services, repeating 
creeds, and outward forms. True religion is a totally different 
thing. It consists in mercy more than sacrifice, in doing more 
than believing ; in fidelity and justice more than any ritual services, 
Such in particular is the true Christian religion.’ 


. Again, p.55.: 

‘ The uniform and constant doctrine of the Scriptures is that 
doing the will, of God, and avoiding iniquity, is the end, the sum 
and substance of true religion; and that all we can profess, or 
know, or believe, is vain and worthless ;jwhen considered as of 
itself, in any degree, a foundation of God's favour and of future 
happiness.’ 


Such opinions as the above, in proportion as they are ren- 
dered prevalent, and are not only fixed in the understanding 
but impressed on the conscience, would tend to produce an 
unity of moral practice which is of much more consequence to 
the well-being of society than an unity in points of doctrinal 
faith. . To represent any particular opinions, independent of 
practical goodness, as having a claim to the divine favour, or 
as placing the individual in a state of more gracious accept- 
ance with the Deity, is to oppose the most express declara- 
tions of the Gospel, in which faith is represented as vain and 


nugatory 
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nugatory without righteousnéss. ‘ Seek,’ says the author, 
p: 63., * above all things humility, sincerity, piety, and right 
practice, and then be satisfied that you have reached the very 
excellence to which all doctrines should bring you; and without 
which the most rigid orthodoxy is vanity, and the most exten- 
sive faith nothing but a system of notions floating in the head, 
and leaving the soul miserable.’ 

The ensuing sentiments cannot be too strenuously recom- 
mended or too widely diffused in the present times, when 2 
spirit of intolerance is again abroad, when liberality is decried, 
and when certain dogmas are inculcated by bigotry without 
any regard to charity or to truth. Let us request those, who 
are adverse to a free circulation of different opinions on doc- 
trinal topics, to lend a patient ear to the sentiments of this 
mild and amiable preacher. 


¢ Were our acceptance to depend on the truth of our opinions, 
or the orthodoxy of our sentiments, we might well tremble and say 
with Peter, Who then can be saved? The best and wisest of us, after 
all our care to inform ourselves, and after all our supplications for 
light and direction, are mistaken in many points. Some of our 
most favourite opinions are, probably, wrong, and some of the 
doctrines which we hold most tenaciously may be false. If there is 
any one who doubts this, I pity him. Ofsuch a person it is most 
likely tobetrue. But letitbetrue. There is joy in thinking that 
if we are upright and faithful, it will not obstruct our salvation. 
God has given no human being a security against error; nor was it 
possible he should without making us omniscient. But he has done 
what is infinitely more desirable; he has given to every one who 
desires to know and to de his will, a security of his favour, not- 
withstanding any mistakes into which he may fall. The man who 
is right gains no merit on that account in his sight, if he is so by 
chance ; and the man who is wrong, loses no merit on that account, 
if he is so involuntarily. He sees even the errors of the diligent 
and well-meaning inquirer with more approbation than all the 
sound faith and right notions that are taken up carelessly and 
implicitly from a regard to fashion, custom, education, and human 


authority.’ (Pp. 71—73-) 


The benevolent disposition of Dr. Price, his enlarged views 
of the Divine attributes, and his knowlege of scriptural phrase- 
ology, would not suffer him to believe in the eternity of future 
ee np We have often expressed our notions of that 

octrine, as derogatory to the goodness of the Deity, and as 
tending to alienate many from the interests of revealed truth ; 
for who that seriously contemplates the perfections of God, 
and the infirmities of man, can bring himself to believe that 
the great and good Father of the world would subject his frail 
and erring creatures to interminable misery for the finite trans- 
collie gressions 
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gressions of a few fugitive years?> He, who would wish to 
traduce the character of the Divine goodness, could not do it 
with more effect than by representing it as agreeable to that 
goodness to condemn any of his creatures to a state of endless 
woe. The piety of Dr. Price was too enlightened, and his 
love for the Father of Spirits too fervid, to allow him to sup- 
pose that no end would be put to the punishment of the 
wicked : but still he has, in several passages in these sermons, 
intimated his suspicion that the sinner would be ultimately 
annihilated. 

‘ God’s goodness in giving us our existence,’ he observes, ‘ is 
unspeakable. But it is a gift that may possibly be withdrawn. Vice 
throws a cloud over this extatic prospect. The loss of those 
thoughts that wander through eternity, may be the appointed 
punishment of a course of wickedness. Some, indeed, assert the 
contrary, and tell us that through the great Redeemer there will 
be, after a series of punishments, a final restitution of all to happi- 
ness. Nothing can be more agreeable to my wishes and feelings 
than such a doctrine. But I must not suffer my wishes to com- 
mand my conviction. I want more evidence inthis case. Though 
eternal torments cannot take place under the government of a bene- 
volent Deity — final destruction may.’ 


The above opinion respecting the annihilation of the wicked 
is tremblingly expressed, as if, though the writer was par- 
tially convinced of the truth, the degree of conviction which 
he felt was mingled with hesitating awe and reverential fear : 
but in Sermon XVI., p. 309., the Doctor avows a similar sen- 
timent with more confidence. 


‘ After surviving the shock of death, it is natural to expect no 
more death. This, however, should be understood with limitations. 
We have reason to think that the wicked hereafter will be raised from 
death only to be fixed ina state where they shall suffer a second death. 
But this will be a punishment inflicted upon them for their sins, 
and perhaps it is in this case principally that the destruction of rea- 
sonable beings takes place under the Divine government.’ 


At p. 316. the same idea is maintained with respect to the 
future destination of the wicked; and the author speaks of 
them as not being ‘ proper objects’ of the divine favour. 
‘ They are not fit, says he, ‘ to be preserved in the: creation.’ 
This sentiment is very unworthy of the general tone of these ser- 
mons, and can only be excused by the reflection that they are 
posthumous; and that, probably, if the author had lived to 
publish them himself, they would, as the editor says in the 
preface, ‘ have undergone many corrections and additions.’ 
How can one poor frail human Being, who is himself only dust 
and ashes, talk of another as ¢ not jit to be preserved in the 
creation ?? 
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creation ?? Is the difference between the best of our fellow- 
creatures that ever suffered martyrdom, and the worst man 
that ever came to an ignominious end, so great:as that the 
first should be judged meet to survive the sun and: the stars, 
and to be happy for millions and millions of ages, while the last 
should be regarded as utterly unqualified for mercy, and, in the 
language of Dr. Price, ‘ not fit to be preserved in the creation?’ 
_ As the end of punishment bestowed by a perfectly good 
Being must be the reformation of the corrected individual, the 
annihilation which Dr. Price mentions would lead us to sup- 
pore that the Deity could not devise any course of discipline 
y which that end could be obtained; for what perfectly good 
Being would destroy when he could reform? I§ therefore, 
the eternal punishment of the wicked supposes a deficiency of 
goodness, so their annihilation would imply a defect of power 
to produce that change in their habits which goodness might 
desire. Consequently, howcanwe, consistently with our notions 
of the Divine attributes, entertain either of the above supposi- 
tions, rather than cherish the more reasonable hypothesis that 
all depravity will be ultimately purified by the future discipline 
which it will undergo; and that the prevalence of happiness 
and of virtue will know no other limits than those of the sen- 
tient and intellectual universe? If this be termed visionary, it 
is one of those visions which tends to excite the most exalted 
notions of the Divine goodness; and to throw a cheering 
horizon of hope and joy round the future prospects of man. 
We must remark that, though Dr. Price supposes-the anni- 
hilation of the wicked, he by no means defends the materiality. 
of the soul according to the notions of Dr. Priestley and some 
other Unitarians. 





‘ There is nothing,’ says he, p. 305.5 ‘ that isso much of an unity 
as the soul ofaman. The circumstances and qualities of its exist- 
ence may be varied in numberless ways. The exercise of its 
powers may be disturbed in any degree, or even suspended for any 
time. But the subject of these powers must always remain and go 
on to exist independently of all changes, till there is a positive 
éxertion of that power which brought it into being to put it-out of 
being.’ . 

At p. 308. he expresses himself with more warmth, thus: 


‘ Our souls are indeed high and heaven-born principles, infinitely 
superior to senseless and torpid matter, rays from the eternal divi- 
nity and images of his supreme perfection. Shall it then be true 
of even an atom of matter, that it is naturally incorruptible and 
immortal, and shall not the same be true of the ‘soul ?— of that 

iritual and living sense within us, which is the seat of all those 
high and noble powers of which we are conscious 2” 


Is 
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Is it not a little rémarkable that a theologian, who enter- 
tained such grand conceptions of the high origin and incor- 
ruptible nature of the human soul, should regard the depravity, 
which it may ¢ontract during its temporary residence in an 
earthly body, as of such a deep and unalterable die as to be 
incapable of being effaced by any process of discipline, and to 
require a total annihilation of the individual as ‘ not fit to be 
preserved’ in the system of the moral and intellectual universe ? 
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POETRY. 


Art. 14. The Prince of the Lake, or O’Donoghue of Rosse. A 
Poem in Two Cantos. By M. J. Sullivan, of the Middle 
Temple. 8vo. pp.120. 7s. Boards. Longman. 1815. 


é Thy Harp, Ierne, lies unstrung , 
Thine ancient minstrelsy unsung.’ 


This species of similar double termination has become more com- 
mon of late years than. we should have expected in so careless an 
era of English rhyme. It has a felicity, an elegance, and a sort 
of ndtveté coupled with finesse, which, in allusion to his peculiar 
style of composition, Miss Edgeworth has attributed to Marmontel.. 
Surely our readers will think that this refined panegyric is equally 
applicable to the couplet quoted above. It is like the ingenious 
Frenchman’s English distich, in which “ groves rural” rhymed to 
“‘ verse. natural;”’ —it is a parallel passage to that simple but elegant 
little native song, or rondeau, which begins — 


“« As I one morn in bed did lay, 
Miss Mackenzie unto me did say, 
Get up, and do not lay so long — 
For the first bell has rung so long.” 


Thus the present author happily opens his work with the homoio- 
teleutic rhymes of unstrung and unsung. 
He proceeds with equal force and propriety : 


‘ No longer do thy sons rejoice, 
To hear the Fileas tuneful voice ; 
Late, in the North they raised thy song, 
And sought the wild notes to prolong ; 
I then had hoped thy minstre 

- By fost’ring hands should cherished be: 
My high rais’d hopes have fall’n to ground, 
For hush’d is now the harp’s sweet sound, 
And death-like silence reigns around— 
In vain in these degenerate days, 


They strove to wake the ancient lays, : 
| Extinguished 
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Extinguished is the spark they rais’d, 
I vainly hop’d would soon have blaz’d; 
‘ In embers low, has sunk that fire 
Which could with joy each heart inspire, o/ 
Pass’d like the summerg breeze along, «th 
‘The simple numbers of thy song, 
Its short lived notes have died away — 
Thine harp lies mould’ring in decay, 
And one by one its strings give way. 
With grief the Minstrel makes his moan, 
To have his hopes thus overthrown.’ 


This is the Introduction to the Introduction of the Prince of the 
Lake. If our readers should wish for farther acquaintance with his 
Highness, we are sorry that we cannot gratify them. ‘ The author 
is aware’ (as he tells us in his Advertisement) ‘that the story is 
very deficient in point of incident; but it was made use of for the 
sole purpose of interweaving a description of the enchanting scenery 
of Killarney.’ — Would not this sole purpose have been better an- 
swered by a view or two, some Prints ,instead’ of Prince of the 
Lake, accompanied by a little descriptive prose ?— By that plan, 
indeed, we should have lost the poetry of the present interesting 
little volume, which we must now leave with our readers. 


Art.15. The Influence of Genius, a Poem. By James Brydges 
Willyams. 8vo. pp.174. 6s. Boards. Hatchard. 1816. 
Much prolix and prosaic writing occurs in this volume of poetry; 

and, at times, the author’s fondness for metaphysical distinctions, 

or some other bias on his mind, betrays him into flat tautology. 

The first stanza of the poem affords an instance of this fault; and 

indeed that stanza was so very discouraging to our hopes, that we 

conceived a much less favourable idea of the work than it proved 
to deserve. 


‘ Alas! how many in this mortal scene, 
By Indolence allur’d, life’s good forego ! 
How many o'er life’s ill dejected lean, 
And weep and droop in unavailing woe ! 
How few that ever-ardent spirit know, 
Which toil can brave, or baffle subtile Care, 
Can dauntless meet Misfortune’s heavy blow, 
Can each rude shock of disappointment bear, 
And bid, unbroken still, defiance to Despair!’ 


Surely this species of poetry is very like prose :-but many following 
_ passages redeem the character of ‘the publication, and the author 
writes throughout like a man of sense, a scholar, and a Christian. 

The subjoined verses have their merit. We are to fancy an at- 
tached and interesting child leaving home for school : 


‘ How each lov’d object of the ling’ring scene 
Pass’d in succession’ maclenchivly 4 : 
The grassy plot, and slope, and meadow green, 
The long deep vale, and rock projecting high — 
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The brook beneath, thro’ which the troutlet shy 
Shot swiftly on, and baffled all his skill ; 
The broader shallow, whence the minnow fi 
To crystal vase he doom’d — the channell'd rill, 
Turn'd from the deeper stream, his turf-fenc’d pond to fill. 


‘ The grove, where erst he gamboll’d in the shade — 
The shed, where oft he shelter’d from the rain — 
The busy farm-yard, where at noon he stray’d, 
And scatter’d to the feather’d group the grain — 
The full-fledg’d linnet, whose melodious strain 
Repaid his early care —the bounding fawn, 

That now will seek the hand which fed, in vain ; 
And the fond dog, that still, at early dawn, 
To catch his well-known call will listen on the lawn. 


‘ Objects like these, at parting doubly dear, 
The lorn Enthusiast sore with woe oppress’d ; 
But oft thro’ weeping clouds the ray shoots clear, 
And thus in grief his spirit shone confess’d ; 
And soon, to lull each painful thought to rest, 
A thousand schemes of future course he scann’d, 
A thousand forms in garb amusive dress’d, 
A thousand projects, rich in pleasure, plann’d — 
By Fancy kindled all, by Hope inspiring fann’d.’ 


The ensuing is still better; with the exception, perhaps, of the 
first stanza of the four. : 


¢ Blush not the Muse : — in vain does classic Lore 

For taste yet unrefin’d her worth unfold ; 

In vain her lay for early Genius pour, 

When random Fancy wanders uncontroll’d, 

And wild Extravagance and Fiction hold 

Of Justice and of Harmony the place : 

In childhood ever thus the mental mould, 

Till Truth shall objects of false glare efface, 
And purer forms imprint of dignity and grace. 


‘ Blush not the Muse : —in vain does classic Lore 
To Albert’s wand’ring thought display her charms: 
Releas’d awhile to range his native shore, 
More ’witching theme his truant fancy warms ; 
The captive damsel now his soul alarms, 
And rescuing knights rush on in breathless speed ; 
Great Gui of Warwick for the battle arms, 
St. George of England mounts his fiery steed, 
And dragons, giants, fiends, and fell enchanters bleed. 


‘ Rous’d by the fancied blast of herald’s horn, 
With high-plum’d casque, and corslet richly steel’d, 
All glitt’ring in the golden ray of morn 
The visionary champion seeks the field — 
And now, enamour’d, lifts his ready shield 
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O’er suppliant Beauty, weeping sad, and pale; 
And now, in wilder trance, prepares to wield 
‘His sword of magic temper, and assail 


The monster whose hard heart o’er virtue would prevail. 
‘Mock not, ye beings of maturer year, 


Deeds which by Fancy warm’d a child could do; 
Your fam’d exploits as childish oft appear — 

Ah! would to Heav’n they were as harmless too! 
For then would man no mad ambition rue, 

Nor frantic War his bloody trophies rear ; 

To Folly then the smile alone were due, 

While now, alas! she claims the bitter tear, 


Unmov’d by Sorrow’s plaint, or Reason’s frown severe.’ 


We have room for only one more extract. It is personal to the 
author, but still may be pleasing to many readers : 


‘ Friend of my joys! companion of my woes ! 


My lov’d and faithful lyre — whose soothing strain 
So oft has lull’d my sorrow to repose, 

And calm’d my fever’d pulse and throbbing brain, 
Still to a heart where warmest passions reign — 
Where anxious hope and doubt alternate sway — 
Where beat the wild extremes of joy and pain — 
Still to my heart thy wonted charm convey, 


And cheer nity wand’ring steps thro’ life’s uncertain way. 
* For ’t is perchance my chequer’d doom to mourn 


Beneath a load of troubles yet untried ; 

Tho’ my full share already have I borne, 

Of heaviest ills that human lot betide, 

Smarting for slander’d fame, and wounded pride — 
Sick’ning at baffled hope, too prompt to soar— 
Sighing for friends whom Jurking foes divide— 
Weeping for those who lov’d till life was o’er — 


Bleeding, alas! for those who live and love no more. 
‘ These and a thousand pangs that rack the mind, 


(Can pain of grosser sense with these compare ?) 
These with the weight of others’ woe combin’d, 
Hast thou, my faithful lyre, still taught to bear ; 
For, when my soul has leant to dark despair, 
*Twas but my fingers o’er thy chords to fling, 
And gloom has fled, and all again been fair ; 
’Twas but to strike, howe’er unapt, thy string, 


And hope again has wak’d, to soar on lighter wing. 


¢ Nor has the Muse, who first inspir’d my thought 

To woo thy spell, a heart unthankful found, 

A heart where every joy by Fancy wrought, 

Has danc’d more glad thro’ Pleasure’s magic round— 

A heart, where scarce a wish but has been nee 
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Where Truth o’er Craft and Malice has enjoy’d 

Her triumph— where, with kindred ardour bound, 

Friendship has glow’d unchang’d, and love, uncloy’d, 
Has realiz’d the dream of rapture unalloy’d.’ 


An author who has been made so happy by his muse is not likel 
to be greatly disturbed by the opinion of his critics ; and, indeed, 
we do not feel any necessity for interrupting his dream of delight 
with much censure. Only let us request him to remember that, 
from a thinking and apparently an accomplished mind, more energy 
and conciseness of expression are reasonably expected than from 
loose and careless composers. ‘ The Minstrel,” which seems in 
parts to have been his model, would have been judiciously followed 
through the whole work. Any future publication by this writer 
will compel us to be more minute and strict in our criticism. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 16. Observations on the State of the Country since the Peace. 
By Lieut.-General Craufurd. 8vo. pp. 84. 3s. Stockdale. 
1317. 


Art.17. Supplementary Section on the Poor-Laws ; and a List of 
Errata and Omissions in the Pamphlet entitled ‘* Observations 
on the State of the Country since the Peace.” By Lieut.-Gen. 
Craufurd. 8vo. 1s.6d. Stockdale. 


Art.18. Reflections upon Circulating Medium ; Currency ; Prices ; 
Commerce ; Exchanges, &c. With immediate Reference to the 
present State of the Country. By Lieut.-Gen. Craufurd. 8vo. 
pp-225. tos. 6d. Stockdale. 

These tracts have succeeded each other with a rapidity which im- 
plies that their author has more ardour than system in his compo- 
sition ; an inference favoured by the whole tenor of his remarks, 
which, however, discover such a share of ingenuity and extent of 
reading as to make us desirous of seeing a more finished work’ 
from his pen. The first pamphlet is occupied with an explanation 
of the causes of the national difficulties since the peace ; her if there 
be a want of novelty in some passages, it must be admitted that 
the arguments are brought together with great clearness and ¢o- 
gency. ‘These are followed by a consideration of the remedies for 
our distress; among which Gen. C. proposes (p. 20.) an inereased 
bounty on the export of wheat, whenever the price shall fall to 75s. : 
a suggestion in which we can by no means agree with him, because 
the natural course of things should never be infringed without the 
clearest evidence of necessity. All persons, at least all those who 
are not blinded by prejudice or individual interest, admit that the 
partial interference already existing is much to be regretted; and 
that it can be justified only by the peculiar sjtuation of the country, 
loaded as our agriculturists are by unprecedented taxation. 

The second pamphlet is intended to supply an addition to the. 
series of observations in its predecessor, as far as they regard a 
hew system of poor-laws. ‘In the various propositions which I 
have read,’ says the author, ‘some of the general views are excellent, 
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but all seem liable to serious objections, and'a direct assessment on 
property should, in my opinion, be left out of the question.’ He 
then proceeds to detail his own plan, which consists of a proposed 
repeal of the 43d of Elizabeth and of all laws relative to settle- 
ments ; substituting for the funds at present applicable to the poor- 
rates a per-centage on labour employed, to be paid partly by the 
labourer but much more by the employer. The scale of propor- 
tion is given with great apparent precision in the eB 

es, and the result would, in the General’s opinion, afford an 
income of six millions sterling. ‘We will not stay to explain the 
various objections to such a tax as a per-centage on labour, since 
our readers must at ence perceive that an impost of this nature 
would tend to cause an aggravation of that which, nationally con- 
sidered, is already our greatest misfortune ; we mean the uncom- 
monly high price of our labour, compared with that which is paid 
on the Continent. 

_ Though the third tract is mueh longer than the others, it is less 
general in its object, being confined to a series of reflections on 
money, prices, and exchange. The author goes over much of the 
same ground which was so fully trodden seven years ago, at the time 
of the Bullion-question ; and he discovers no small extent of read- 
ing, with regard both to the various tracts which at that time issued 
from the press and to the more permanent works of previous writers 
in political economy. It would be endless to attempt to follow so 
rapid a@ reasoner in all the succession of his opinions, whether rela- 
tive directly to the Bullion-controversy or to the more general 
questions of exchange and taxation. His great defect lies in want 
of arrangement; in allowing one argument to succeed another be- 
fore its predecessor is entirely dispatched ; and in pitempting to 
take in a wide compass of discussion, without analyzing any of its 
specific departments to the bottom, What is the reader to think 
of an essay of more than 200 pages without a table of contents, in- 
dex, or title toa section? Does not this omission justify the pre- 
sumption that the writer has begun without a previous plan, and 
has proceeded from one step to another exactly as one train of 
ideas has followed the other? This irregularity we notice with 
the more regret because General C. is evidently possessed of great 
activity of mind, and would bid fair to cast light on certain intri- 
cate subjects of political economy if he could restrain the exube- 
rance of his thinking (we might almost say his scheming) faculties, 
and could direct them with undeviating attention for a length of 
time to a specific and limited object. 


Art.19. Cause and Cure; or Letters to the Government and to the 
People, by Incognitus. 8vo. pp.164. 3s. 6d. Whitemore. 
1817. 

The best part of this long pamphlet is the a in which 
we have a series of reports, memorials, and other papers relative 
to the relief of the public distress ; the whole given in their original 
lan e, without any mixture of the quaint composition of 


Incognitus. These papers are very diversified, and consist of 
ofte on the state of our fisheries; of the mode of occupation 
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in our workhouses ; of the advantage of giving cows to cottagers ; 
of the management of the poor among the Quakers ; of the dif- 
fusion of vaccine inoculation, &c. The arrangement of these dif- 
ferent tracts is very defective, for they begin with petitions for 
parliamentary reform, followed by a letter from Bernadotte to 
Bonaparte in 1812: but any collection, however miscellaneous, 
must be deemed a relief after the strange disorder of the first: 
part of this pamphlet. In that part, the author goes back as far 
as the American war for the origin of our distresses; and, after 
having expatiated for a few pages on this and other topics, equally 
unconnected with the question before him, he fills up the rest of 
his paper with an endless succession of notes and quotations, con- 
taining sometimes a sound idea and marked throughout by good 
intention, but wholly devoid of plan or condensation. At last 
(p. 94.) comes his scheme of relief, consisting of a proposition te 
let lands to the poor on long leases, never less than 35 years; the 
tenant to be supplied with the necessary implements, atid, in 
certain cases, with cottages to be erected on the lands. He adds 
that the cultivation of these little tracts ought not to be the main 
object of the tenant but the occupation of his leisure-hours ; the 
Jand to be wholly freed from taxes and parish-burdens during 
fourteen years from the date of the lease. Our great objection te 
this and other projects of the kind is that they suppose the expe- 
diency of taking up the culture of land on a small scale, and as a 
supplementary task ; forgetting that the true way to succeed in 
agriculture, as in other pursuits, is to make it a separate business, 
and, above all, to extend the size of farms, which has been done 
in such highly cultivated counties as Northumberiand, Norfolk, 
Berwickshire, and East Lothian. 


Art. 20. A Leiter to D. Ricardo, Esq. ; containing an Analysis of 
his Pamphlet on the Depreciation of Bank-notes, by the Rey. 
Alexander Crombie, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 143. Hunter. 1817, 
In verification of the old proverb, Dr. Crombie deems it better 

to put on record an antidote to a pamphlet published some years 

ago than to leave it altogether unanswered. Mr. Ricardo has 
been well known to readers on subjects of finance ever since the 

Bullion-discussion of 1810; in which his publication was the first 

in point of time, and certainly not the last in point of merit. 

Though Dr. C. is better known as a philologist than as a politi- 

cian, he has already been introduced to our readers (in our 

Number for July 1816) as the writer of some very good letters 

on the state of the agricultural interest. His object now is first to 

analyze and next to combat the doctrines of Mr. Ricardo and the 

Bullion-committee ; who, he maintains, were altogether wrong in 

asserting that Bank-notes were in a state of depreciation during 

the years 1809, 1810, 1811, 1812, and 1813. It would exhaust 
the patience of our readers to enter on a topic already so amply 

discussed in our pages, and the interest of which is now in a 

manner destroyed, since no one will contend that at present Bank- 

notes are depreciated. In reporting the Bullion-pamphlets so far 
back as our sixty-third and sixty-fourth volumes, we took occasion 
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to point out how far we conceived that many of the writers on the 
side of the Committee had outstepped the proper limits of in- 
ference; while, on the other hand, we can by no means subscribe 
to Dr. C.’s opinion that Bank-notes at no time incurred depreci- 
ation. They were evidently of reduced value in all that regarded 
foreign purchases in the years just mentioned; and, as a con- 
sequence, the indirect effect of depreciation began to be very con- 
siderable among ourselves. This was strikingly exemplified in the 
case of the corn-trade: our crop was greatly deficient in 1809, and 
mene became necessary to the extent of not Jess than seven 
millions sterling : this sum was paid at a very unfavourable ex- 
change, and tended, in course, to raise the price of our own corn 
more than if it had been brought into our ports at the lower rate 
at which the possession of coin would have enabled us to buy it. 
In 1811, corn fell in consequence of the preceding harvest being 
good: but in 1812 the enhancement was enormous, and was again 
aggravated by. the same cause; since it is plain that, if foreign 
corn cost us 30 per cent. more than it would if our currency were 
sound, the extent of import must be smailer, and the competition 
with our own farmers must be less considerable. Now, what- 
ever increases the price of corn tends, not immediately perhaps 
but certainly at no remote date, to raise the price of labour and of 
all commodities in which labour forms an important constituent ; 
so that, without resorting to losses of another kind, such as 
subsidies, support of foreign garrisons, &c. &c. in consequence of 
the depreciation of our paper, it seems perfectly clear, in contra- 
diction to Dr. Crombie, that the existence of depreciation among 
ourselves was direct and serious. ) 

When treating, as we did at great length in the years 1810 and 
1811, of the causes of the depreciation of our Bank-paper, we 
ascribed it not to any doubt of the solidity of the Bank, and not 
in any considerable degree to over-issue, but to the unlucky cir- 
cumstance of its non-convertibility into cash, and its consequent 
want of currency on the Continent. By a singular coincidence of 
mischances, also, this non-convertibility existed at the time when 
of all others our foreign expenditure was largest, both for the 
purchase of corn and for the support of the war in Spain, Russia, 
and Germany. 

We cannot avoid remarking that Dr. C. is deficient in this as he 
was in his former pamphlet with respect to the distribution of his 
materials, and never takes the trouble to divide his reasoning into 
sections, or to prefix titles to his paragraphs. His style, however, 
is clear; and, if he presses at times somewhat keenly on his anta- 
gonist, he apologizes for this liberty at the close by doing justice 
to Mr. R.’s candour, integrity, and love of truth. 


Art. 21. The Constitutional Primer, inscribed to the Memory of 
the Founders and Supporters of the British Constitution. 8vo. 
6d. or Thirty-three Shillings per Hundred. Wilson. 1817. 

A short outline of the British Constitution, and of those laws 
on which our liberties were originally founded, in an address » 
the 
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the people, calling on them not to give up their just claim to the 
inheritance of their ancestors. 


Art. 22. Lows XVIII. and a Husbandman of Gallardon, or a 
Narrative of the extraordinary Circumstances which have oc- 
curred respecting the Predictions ‘of Thomas Ignatius Martin; 
his Examination before the Bishop of Versailles, and the 
Ministers of Police; and finally his Interview with the King. 
Izmo. pp. go. 38. Printed by Schulze and Dean, London. 
1817. 

This idle story would form a fit accompaniment to the pro- 
phecies of Johanna Southcote. Whether the propagator of it was 
the dupe of a diseased imagination, or the tool of other people, is 
of little importance: but many persons will think that he was 
tutored, because the rt re advice given to him was in the 
system of the Angouléme party, and consequently of the clergy. 
The story created little sensation even in France, and in this 


country we recommend its perusal only to those who are fond of 
the marvellous. 


TRAVELS. 


Art. 23. Sketches in Flanders and Holland ; with some Account 
of a Tour through Parts of those Countries, shortly after the 
Battle of Waterloo; in a Series of Letters to a Friend. B 
Robert Hills. Imperial 4to. pp. 224. With Plates. 5]. 5s. 
Boards. Booth, &c. 1816. 

The formidable price of Mr. Hills’s volume arises from the un- 
usual proportion of plates contained in it; which, with the circum- 
stance of the author being by profession an artist, shews that the 
form of a book has been adopted chiefly for the purpose of giving 
additional interest to the engravings. Mr. H. makes no preten- 
sions to skill in literary composition ; and we must in critical jus- 
tice pronounce that, whatever may be his merits with the pencil, 
he cannot boast of vigour or originality as a writer. His tour, 
which began at Ostend, included Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Water- 
loo, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Haarlem, the Hague, and some 
other places of inferior note. The reader must not expect any 
political or statistical information in these pages, but must be 
satisfied with an account of the aspect of the country, the style of 
building, the implements. of agriculture, and other plain matters 
which fix the eye and engage the attention of a travelling artist ; 
together with an amusing journal of this writer’s adventures. 
Directing our attention to the plates, we are disposed to class 
them in three leading groupes: , 

1. Flemish views, including churches, vessels, parks, streets, 
carriages, and dresses. 

2. Waterloo-scenery, viz. the village of Waterloo; the field of 
battle; the adjacent farm-houses and cottages; and other matters 
more or less coxmected with this memorable engagement. | 

3. Views in Holland, canals, steeples, churches, and national 
dresses. ' 
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In all these various subjects, the fidelity of Mr. H.’s pencil will 
be at once recognized by any person who has lived among the 
people whom it Eaiesaten Nothing can more fully exemplify this 
fact than the amusing exhibitions in plate 35 of Dutchmen and 
their cara sposas, habited in the grotesque fashions of Friesland 
and other provinces. The great drawback on the landscapes is 
the level nature of the scenery; in which respect Mr. H. could 
not have chosen a less interesting part of Europe. Another 
unlucky circumstance was that, at the time of his tour, (the au- 
tumn of 1815,) the Flemings had not yet recovered their beautiful 
paintings from Paris, so that several of their churches were com- 
paratively bare. With regard to Waterloo, he has perhaps been 
too minute, if indeed it be possible to exceed in that way on a 
— which still interests so strongly the public curiosity. 

he.modesty of Mr. H.’s preface, and the unassuming tone of 
his narrative, are calculated to arrest any severity of judgment, 
and to prevent us from expatiating in animadversions on his com- 
position. We cannot, however, avoid remarking that the style is 
feeble, that many of the topics are trivial, and that the interest of 
the work is sued in a great measure to those who take a par- 
ticular pleasure in graphic delineation. 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Art. 24. Oracular Communications, addressed to Students of the 
_ Medical Profession, by /Esculapius. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Boards. 
Cox and Son. 1816. a 
_ Although we think it was scarcely necessary to call up the antient 
God to deliver these oracles, and that they do not contain any 
thing which is beyond the power of human intellect to conceive 
and. promulgate, we allow that the sentiments which are uttered 
are generally sensible, and perhaps in no case absolutely objec- 
tionable. A train of useful remarks embraces the directions that 
are most necessary for regulating the moral and professional con- 
duct of the young student; and they are delivered in a tone of 
easy familiarity, which is not ill-calculated to give them their 
due effect. We shall not minutely criticize the different parts of 
the performance, but enable our readers to estimate its merits, 
and to judge whether our character be correct, by giving two 
quotations. The first is on the subject of taking notes at lectures. 
‘ This is a practice from which much good or harm will arise, 
accordingly as it is employed. I have known pupils regularly 
attend the lectures, take very full notes, and enter them copiously 
in their note-books, and yet never retain a single idea. At first 
sight this may seem to involve a palpable contradiction, but it 
is nevertheless simply true. Their notes-were entered very fully, 
but they were incomprehensible to themselves or others; and it 1s 
evident, that they wrote, as quickly as they could, what proceeded 
from the lecturer's lips, without attending to the subject, and with- 
out receiving any accession to their scanty stock of information, 
éxcept that which consisted simply in the accumulation of words. 


A cumbrous load truly, difficult to be borne, and not worth the 
trouble. 
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trouble. Such students lose the benefit of concise notes, and 
entirely forego the advantage of lectures. It is barely possible, 
they may obtain an automatic knowledge of terms; but within this 
limit their information will be circumscribed. In attending anato- 
mical lectures, it is certainly unnecessary to take notes, except 
indeed of such practical observations in surgery as may be ecea- 
sionally interspersed: because this is a science addressed to the 
eye; and because the memory may be refreshed more correctly 
by anatomical plates, than by copious and ill-digested notes.’ 

We next copy some remarks on the examination of bedies after 
death ; a subject which is very judiciously treated, although we 
have some doubt of the propriety of the old woman’s interference. 

« It is much to be regretted that the prejudices of the ignorant 
still oppose so strong a barrier to the frequent examination of 
the dead: but do not be discouraged by the reiterated refusal of 
relatives to permit this investigation: pursue with ardour this 
delightful science, and in due time you will find prejudices sub- 
duing. Much will depend upon yourself, and your influence over 
the minds of your patients. And when you obtain permission to 
examine the body of a pauper, always ask for some old woman to 
be present ; behave with the strictest regard to decorum, restore 
things to their proper situations, and be as attentive to leave 
the body reat and clean, as in the higher walks of life. This will 
obtain for you the confidence of relatives; and when they per- 
ceive that the body is not disfigured by the operation, the disgust 
of survivors will be diminished — their prejudices will be under- 
mined — and the road to future similar investigations. will be 
cleared. On these occasions, if you can gain the canfidence of 
attendants, you will never find it difficult to contrive the removal 
of any precious specimen of disease: but do not do so wantonly, 
and without reason. Surrounded as you will be at these times, by 
persons whose objections are already weakened, a man of sense 
will find it easy to impress the minds of spectators with the pro- 
priety and necessity of what he is doing, and will convince them 
that the simple undivided object he is in quest of, is the good of 
others, and not the gratification of an idle curiosity. Above ail 
things, most studiously avoid any foolish, flippant observations ; 
which will only tend to lessen you in the eyes of others, who are 
conscious that no wise man will jest with the solemnities of death, 
or hazard a joke in the house of mourning. Too frequently, 
indeed, the cottage which contains only the lifeless remains of 
mortality, is not the abode of sorrow: but even here, the philan- 
thropist will weep over the degradation of humanity, and pity 
thay insensibility which can render the heart so little impressible 
to the finer feelings and emotions of our nature.’ 


Art. 25. Observations on the Dangerous Tendency of Dr. Kinglake’s 
Hypothesis, respecting the Use of cold Water, in Gouty and Rheu- 
matic Affections, illustrated with a Case, m Reply to a Letter 

addressed to the Author by Dr. Kinglake, in the London Medical 
and Physical Journal. By William Norman, Member va ae 
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Royal College of Surgeons, and Surgeon at Langport. 8vo. 

pp- 52. Law and Whittaker. 1816. 

After so much discussion on this subject, in several publi- 
cations expressly devoted to the purpose, as well as m the various 
Journals and Reviews, we were somewhat concerned to observe 
the controversy revived, and in a manner rather calculated to 

rovoke animosity than to produce conviction. It seems that 
Dr. Kinglake had challenged any person to produce a single case 
in which his plan of treating gout, when fairly tried, failed of 
success; and to this challenge Mr. Norman replied by publishing 
a case in which the application of cold to a gouty limb seemed 
to occasion a translation of the disease to the brain, which, in 
a very short time, terminated fatally. Dr. Kinglake repelled the 
accusation in a letter addressed to the editor of the Medical 
and Physical Journal, and in the pamphlet now before us. we 
have a rejoinder to that letter. With respect to the fact, we are 
strongly disposed to assent to Mr. Norman’s view of the case, and 
to believe that the death of the patient in question was occa- 
sioned by the treatment employed: but we regret that he was 
not satisfied with simply stating the circumstance, and chose to 
rival the Doctor in his wit and scurrility. This is not the way to 
establish the truth of any hypothesis. 

Mr. N. adds copious extracts from the different reviews of 
Dr. Kinglake’s work, and in particular has quoted from the M. R. 
the account which we gave of it, at full length. Although we 
wrote that article many years ago, and in the outset of the con- 
troversy, we still adhere to all. the sentiments which it contains. 


Art. 26. Observations on the Projected Bill for restricting the 
Practice of Surgery and Midwifery to Members of the Royal 
Colleges of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; and to Army or 
Navy Surgeons: with some Modifications proposed, by which 
the Measure will be more compatible with the true Interests 
‘of the Public; and not oppressive to the present Race of 
Pupils for the Profession. By a General Practitioner. 8vo. 
1s.6d. Bent. | 
This writer justly remarks that the irregular practitioners, whose 

ignorant interfererce it was the main object of the legislature to 

prevent, are chiefly among the lower descriptions of surgeons and 
midwives ; and therefore it becomes requisite to inquire whether 
the bill introduced into parliament, by unnecessarily increasing 
the expences of the student, must not ‘ reduce, rather than aug- 
ment, the numbers of educated surgeons and men-midwives, who 
will be allowed to practise; and, consequently, support empiri- 
cism, ignorance, and presumption.’ The opinion of the author is 
that, by augmenting the expence and the difficulties of a medical 
education, and of those preparatory measures which are necessary 
before the student can enter on his profession, the number of 
regularly educated men, at present not sufficient for the wants of 
the public in districts which are extensive but not wealthy, will be 
farther diminished ; and the unavoidable consequence will be that 


recourse must be had to the uneducated, so that the evil at pre- 
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sent deprecated will be creased. The same objection applies to 
the new regulation for protracting the length of time prescribed 
for the attendance of the student at a public hospital; because, 
by enlarging the expence of medical education, it must exclude 
those from the profession who would have been barely able to 
undergo the charges of the former system, and must therefore 
diminish the number of regular practitioners. It is, however, 
asserted that ‘ the actual wants of the public require, that the 
facility by which they may be supplied with educated and com- 
petent aid, should be rather increased than diminished.’ 

The remedy proposed for the evil here stated is that the 
expence and duration of the necessary course of medical study 
should not be made greater, but that, before he enters into prac- 
tice, the candidate should be compelled to submit to a strict exa- 
mination ; as ‘ the quantum of intelligence imbibed, not the quan- 
tum of money spent, can be the only real security to the public,’ 
On the whole, this pamphlet contains some sensible remarks, 
though it is not written in a sufficiently powerful manner to pro- 
duce any great impression on the public mind. 


Art. 27. An Analysis of the Mineral Water of Tunbridge Wells, 
with some Account of its Medicinal Properties. By Charles 
Scudamore, M. D., &c. To which are annexed some Obser- 
vations on the Water with which Tunbridge Wells is chiefly 
supplied for Domestic Purposes. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. 
F.R.S., &c. &c. S8vo. 3s. Longman and Co. 1816. 

Dr. Scudamore begins by assigning the following reason for 
having entered on the examination of this water: 

‘ Twenty-three years having elapsed, since an analysis of the 
mineral water of Tunbridge Wells was offered to the public; and 
an apprehension having subsequently arisen, that the water might 
have suffered some accidental deterioration, in consequence of the 
building of the baths erected near the spring, I was induced to 
submit it again to a chemical examination.’ 

He farther states that he received the assistance of Mr. Chil- 
dren, a gentleman well known in the scientific world, and whose 
name is sufficient to give credit to all that appears under his sanc- 
tion. The analysis itself seems to have been performed with the 
requisite accuracy, and with a competent knowlege of all the modern 
improvements in chemistry: but we do not perceive that it con- 
tains any thing which is new, or which can be regarded as adding 
to our information on subjects of general science. 

The water of Tunbridge Wells is one of the most noted in the 
island as a simple chalybeate; and in course a considerable share 
of the author’s attention was directed to ascertain the quantity of 
the iron, and the state in which it exists. The quantity of oxyd 
of iron in a gallon of the water is 2°29 grains, and this is held in 
solution by rather more than 8 cubic inches of carbonic acid. 
The water likewise contains small quantities of the muriates of 
soda, lime, and magnesia, the sulphate of soda, and the carbonate 
of lime ; besides a trace of manganese, and some insoluble matter : 
the whele solid contents amounting to 7°68 grs. in the gallon. es 
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The author’s account of the medicinal properties of the water 
may be characterized much in the same manner with the chemical 
analysis. It ccntains all the necessary information that can be 
desired, respecting its probable effects on the constitution and 
the manner of employing it. The quantity of matter taken with 
each dose of the water is thus stated : 

‘ A single dose of half a pint will contain, according to the 
analysis which has been given, and the statement made agreeably 
to Dr. Murray's views, of solid ingredients, about #35 of a gr. of 
oxide of iron; +3, of a gr. of muriate of lime; +2, of a gr. of 
muriate of magnesia; ,4, of a grain of muriate of soda; 3% of 
a gr. of sulphate of soda: 2, of a gr. of carbonate of lime, and 
a minute portion of manganese; and of gaseous ingredients, half 
a cubic inch (or a quarter of an oz. in bulk) of carbonic acid 
gas; 735 of a cubic inch of azote, and about the same quantity 
of atmospherical air.’ | 

Altogether, we do not perceive any thing in this part of the 
work to which we can offer much objection, unless we should 
alledge against it a degree of minuteness that occasionally ap- 
proaches to trifling. 

Dr. Thomson’s appendix, on the water that is employed at 
Tunbridge Wells for domestic purposes, is a valuable document. 
The soil in the immediate vicinity of that village is so impregnated 
with iron, that the inhabitants are obliged to have recourse to a 
spring at some distance, of which the water is conveyed to the houses 
in leaden pipes ; and this water is remarkably pure, 60 cubic inches 
of it leaving a residue of only -4 of a grain, which seemed to be 
chiefly common salt. Some suspicion having arisen, however, 
respecting its salubrity after its passage through the leaden pipes, 
it was examined by Dr. Scudamore, and again more attentively 
by Mr. Children; who gave the following opinion on the sub- 
ject. ‘* The water never contains any lead in solution; but 
there is always a little mechanically suspended in it. This quan- 
tity varies slightly at different times; but its average amount 
has not exceeded one grain of lead in 600,000 grains of the water, 
or one grain of lead in 1o gallons of the water.” When the 
water was sent to London, neither Dr. Thomson nor Dr. Wollas- | 
ten could detect any lead in it: but, when the former of these 
gentlemen went to the Wells, he found the experiments of 
Mr. Children to be correct, at least as to the general fact; for 
he made the quantity of lead to be no more than one grain in 
20 gallons of the water. We are informed that ‘ the lead is in the 
state of carbonate, and is only mechanically suspended in the 
water. After filtration of the water through paper, the presence 
of lead can no longer be detected by the nicest examination.’ 
Dr. T. urges many powerful and (we think) satisfactory argu- 
ments, to prove that this minute quantity of lead can have no 
unfavourable operation on the health of the inhabitants. 

The essay concludes with some valuable observations on the re- 
agents commonly employed in detecting the presence of lead in 
water. Those which the writer enumerates are sulpburetied hy- 
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drogen gas, the alkaline sulphurets, the hydriodate of potash, the 
sulphuretted chyazate of potash, the sulphate of soda or potash, 
and the alkaline carbonates. Against the first two tests it is ob- 
jected that they precipitate other metals besides lead; the effect 
of the hydriodate of potash is said to be ‘ too ambiguous to be in 
the least depended upon ;’ the sulphuretted chyazate of potash is 
described asa very delicate re-agent, and one that produces very 
distinct effects ; but the sulphate of potash or soda is stated to be 
‘ the most unequivocal re-agent of lead that we possess. No 
other precipitate can well be confounded with it, except sulphate 
of barytes; and there is no chance of the presence of barytes in 
solution in water. It was by means of this re-agent, that we 
formed an idea of the quantity of lead in Tunbridge Wells water. 
One. part of nitrate of lead was dissolved in 10,000 parts of 
water. A portion of Tunbridge Wells water, to which a few drops 
only of nitric acid had been added, was condensed by evaporation 
to +isth part of its original bulk. Both of these liquids yielded 
a precipitate, when mixed with sulphate of potash: but the arti- 
ficial lead water yielded a much denser precipitate than the Tun- 
bridge Wells water. Hence it is obvious that the quantity of 
lead in the Tunbridge Wells water is less than one-millionth part 
of its weight.’ 

We are not informed which of these sulphates is the most 
powerful ; and we have no explanation of the fact respecting the 
absence of lead, or rather the impossibility of detecting its pre- 
sence, in the water, after it had been conveyed to London. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 28. Sermons translated from the French of Daniel de Super- 
ville, formerly Pastor of the French Protestant Church at 
Rotterdam. With Memoirs of his Life. By John Allen. 8vo. 
pp- 420. 9s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1816. 

Mr. Allen has prefixed to this volume a very interesting epitome 
of the life and character of M. de Superville; from which we learn 
that he was early distinguished at the College of Saumur by an 
ardent love of learning, and by striking instances of genuine piety. 
To a mind singularly framed for intense study and long ppl 
cation, he united a liveliness of imagination which gave a peculiar 
charm to his instructions, and softened the scholar into the man 
of the world. It was his misfortune to have fallen on evil times ; 
and his first efforts as a theological disputant, which gave such 
promises of future eminence, were viewed with an invidious eye 
by the government of his country, then busied in the work of 
treachery and persecution against the Protestant church. He 
therefore sought refuge from the impending storm by a voluntary’ 
emigration from his native land ; and he had soon the satisfaction’ 
of seeing his early labours repaid by the zeal and earnestness with 
which many of the Protestant churches invited him to become 
their minister: but Rotterdam was the final scene of his most 
useful and exemplary labours as a Christian pastor, To the 
service of that Church, and to the edification of his fiock, . his 
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days and thoughts were successfully devoted ; till at length, over- 
powered by the infirmities of age, he closed his mortal career on 
the oth of June, 1728. 

An English translation of the sermons of a preacher, who in 
point of just conception and brilliant eloquence is not an unworthy 
addition to the Bourdaloues, the Bossuets, and the Fénelons of 
his country, might seem to require no apology. Yet, when we 


consider the very great number of excellent English sermons which | 


have already passed through the press, and the undeserved neglect 


which this species of composition is too apt to experience from: 


the generality of readers; when we moreover take into account 


the general prevalence of the French language in this country, ’ 


and the necessary inferiority of every translation, however good, 
to the original itself; — we cannot help fearing that the reward of 
the present translator may prove inadequate both to his labour 
and his hopes. His selection, though it constitutes but a small 
portion of the works of this celebrated preacher, is yet sufficient 
to afford a very fair specimen of his abilities, and of the usual 
style of his discourse. The subjects treated are limited for the 
most part to the duties and the doctrines of the Christian religion ; 
and they possess the merit of which many of the most celebrated 
French sermons are devoid, viz. that of displaying the simplicity 
of the Gospel, unmingled with what the churches of Protestantism 
must always consider as the blemishes of human invention. The 
translator, also, has performed his task in a very respectable 
manner: he has endeavoured, not fruitlessly, to transfuse the 
spirit and the energetic style of the author into the language of 
his own country ; and, though it may not be difficult to perceive 
the vestiges of foreign phraseology, yet on the whole he has com- 
bated this disadvantage with sufficient success to be intitled to 
encouragement. 


NOVEL. 


Art. 29. Fortitude and Frailty. Inscribed to the Memory of her 
lamented Father, by Fanny Holcroft. 1zmo. Four Vols. 22s. 
Boards. Simpkin and Marshall. 1817. 

In many parts, the style of this novel is faulty with respect to 
grammar and the arrangement of words ; and the story also is un- 
satisfactory, because most of the personages, who have been 
attached to each other throughout the work, finish by marrying 
new comers, with whom they are as little acquainted as ourselves : 
— but the worldly prudence of Mrs. Grafton, and the selfishness 
of Leoline, are strongly and sometimes naturally depicted; and 
much ingenuity and right feeling are evinced in delineating the 
character of Mr. Campbell. This gentleman offers a noble model 
of generosity and self-denial, and is continually placed in novel 
situations which afford exercise to these qualities. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 30. Statement of the Earl of Selkirk’s Settlement upon the Red 
River, tn North America; its Destruction in 1815 and 1816; 
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and the Massacre of Governor Semple and his Party. With 

Observations upon a receat Publication, entitled ‘‘ A Narrative 

of Occurrences in the Indian Countries, &c.”” 8vo. pp. 302. ; 

With a Map. 7s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1817. 

Our readers are already partly apprized of the merits of this 
question by our notice of the Rev. Dr. Strachan’s pamphlet in our 
Number for last January; since which time Lord Selkirk has 
transmitted to his friends in England certain documents that were 
printed and circulated in vindication of his proceedings, and which 
called forth a pamphlet under the avowed sanction of his opponents, 
the North West:Company of Montreal, intitled, ‘‘ A Narrative of 
Occurrences in the Indian Countries of North America.” This 
pamphlet was replete, in the opinion of his Lordship’s friends, with 
assertions which required an immediate answer; and in conse- 
quence every document connected with the question on the Earl’s 
side is now given to the public. The subject, we are assured, is 
of higher interest than it may at first appear to possess, inas- 
much as ‘it includes the serious question, ‘ Whether British 
emigrants are to be deprived in an important part of North Ame- 
rica of the protection of the mother-country, and of the benefit of 
British laws ?’ 

The volume consists of three parts; first the documents sent 
home some time ago by Lord S.; next (p. 113.) the answer to the 
adverse pamphlet; and thirdly (p. 195.) an Appendix contain- 
ing a variety of depositions and letters in support of the line of 
argument pursued by his Lordship’s friends. Our limits do not 
permit us to enter at farther length on a topic which has already 
been partly discussed, and which does not possess much general 
interest: but we cannot refrain from lamenting the precipitate 
and we might fairly say inhuman manner in which Mr. Semple 
and his comrades were attacked and sacrificed by about sixty 
‘servants and clerks of the North-West Company.’ ‘The par- 
ticulars are given in different parts of the present volume, but 
most circumstantially at p. 82. by the only surviving person of the 
party; and, whatever allowance may be made for the peculiar 
teelings of such a witness, enough of atrocity yet remains to 
render such a transaction a matter of deep regret, not only for the 
individuals who fell, but as exposing us to the severe animadver- 
sion of foreigners. The English, say our neighbours, having no 
longer an external enemy, must needs set about quarrelling with 
each other. Mr. Semple was the author of different travelling 
sketches on Spain, Caraccas, and Saxony, noticed successively in 
our volumes, and is allowed on all hands to have been an humane 
and upright character. 


Art. 31. The Identity of Junius with a distinguished living Cha- 
racter established. 8vo. pp. 336. 128- Boards. ‘Taylor and 
Hessey. 1816. 

We have often had occasion, knowing as we do by experience 
that paper and print are not obtained for nothing, to feel surprized 
at the ease with which booksellers take on themselves a heavy 
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responsibility of this kind in cases in which they have no very bright 
prospect of indemnifying themselves. To advance in a magazine, 
or even in a pamphlet, that Sir Philip Francis was the writer of Ju- 
nius’s Letters, was no very costly experiment; but the case becomes 
rr when pursued through all the extent of an octavo volume. 
e have here page after page filled with extracts from the letters 

t 


of Junius and the speeches of Sir Philip, — all professedly with the 
view of establishing the identity of the author; we say professedly, 
as we can by no means allow ourselves to think that the writer of 
this book could seriously entertain the belief that these finished 
pieces of composition were (according to this conjecture) the 
work of a youth who had barely passed his twentieth year. It 
seems much more likely that he calculated on its being a goed 
book-making speculation to put together a volume. containing 
extracts from the most striking passages of that admired writer ; 
as well as from his lately. published correspondence with Woodfall, 
which is reported at considerable length in our seventy-first volume, 
If the reader will turn to p. 446. of that volume, he will find a 
notice of a pamphisk intitled ‘“‘ A Discovery of the Author of the 
Letters of Junius,” written by the compiler of the book before us; 
—a notice in which'we find that we pursued exactly the same 
course of strictures which has occurred to us at present, attri- 
buting the motive of ‘the publication to nothing else than a desire 
of reprinting the most striking parts of the Letters of Junius. 
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The Editor will avail himself of H. T.’s permission, and will 
give the desired answer as soon as he is enabled to decide on it. 


erhaps H. T. will take the trouble of inquiring in Pall-Mall for a 
letter for him in about three weeks. 


- 





} Circumstances have hitherto delayed our notice of the ‘* Treatise 
on the Rights of Manors,”’ but we hope soon to attend to it: — 





Mr. Dunn’s communication is received. 





*,* The Generar Inpex to Eighty-one Volumes of the New 
Series of the MontTuiy Review is proceeding at the press. - 
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